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The Homeowners Policy 


HE HoMEOWNERS Po icy is the 
fastest growing package policy 
ever offered providing adequate 
protection for the average home- 
owner at a reasonable premium. 
The adoption of a package plan 
by insurance companies follows 
progress made in most lines of busi- 
ness where packaging has been well 
received by the public. You need 
but look around as you go into 
mercantile stores to see the prog- 
ress made in this direction. Ease of 
handling and savings in cost are 
two of the most important factors 
in packaging. Certainly the Home- 
owners form meets this description 
—for it is easy to handle and the 
savings are passed on to the public. 





By HARRY W. MELVILLE 

Critics say the trouble with pack- 
aging insurance is that the assured 
has no option. However, in the case 
of the Homeowners the assured 
does have the basic option of 
choosing one of three forms of 
coverage. He also has the option 
of buying a larger amount of com- 
prehensive liability and medical 
payments. He has the option of 
buying additional amounts of in- 
surance on his contents under the 
Form C, and by the time this 
article is published, we will have 
the same option on policies A and 


B. 
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This is the second, and last, of a series of articles on 
the new multiple peril dwelling package policies. The first 
article was published in the March issue of The Casualty 
and Surety Journal and discussed the Comprehensive 
Dwelling Policy. 

It should be clearly understood that the authors of these 
articles are expressing their personal opinions and prefer- 
ences, They do not purport to reflect the views or endorse- 
ment of the Association. This series is published solely in 
response to numerous and repeated requests from pro- 








ducers. 


It should be readily admitted 
that an assured who wishes to 
select the type and amount of in- 
surance he will buy is not neces- 
sarily a prospect for the 
Homeowners forms. But as long as 
we have not taken from this type 
of customer the privilege of selec- 
tion under individual policies, or 
combination policies, there is no 
reason to believe that his indi- 
vidual desire or need to select 
coverage condemns the package for 
the great majority of people who 
are well fitted by and are well 
satisfied with the coverage and the 
amounts offered by the Home- 
owners forms. The insurance indus- 
try today merchandises to all types 
of buyers. 

No individual knows when, where 
or what his next loss will be; there- 
fore he is not able to select the par- 
ticular peril for which he needs in- 
surance most urgently. The package 
eliminates this guesswork. If a 
family works on a budget and has 
a small charge in that budget for 
insufficient insurance for an inade- 


good 


The Editors 


quate amount of coverage, then 
that budget is not balanced. A pre- 
mium in the budget for a good 
package of protection helps the 
assured bring his budget into bal- 
ance. Certainly a budget is better 
balanced by an item sufficient to 
buy broad protection than it is if 
an uninsured loss is to come out 
of future earnings. 

Many of us feel the individual 
will buy good insurance protection 
if the coverages available are ex- 
plained to him. It has been proved 
that a simplified package contain- 
ing the coverage which will fully 
protect the average assured at a 
reduced cost over individual poli- 
cies is well received by the average 
individual. The task of educating 
the insuring public is formidable. 
While a great number of people, 
because of common usage, are fair- 
ly well acquainted with an automo- 
bile policy or fire and wind on their 
homes, they are uneducated on 
various other less known coverages 
which they do not realize are avail- 


able. 
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If people were not willing to buy 
adequate insurance, there would 
not have been so many Home- 
owners policies sold recently. Our 
job is more a matter of “getting to” 
the customer and explaining the 
coverage afforded by a Home- 
owners policy than it is to find 
some sales gimmick which will do 
the job for us. 

The agent who takes time to 
contact his customers will produce 
a good volume of this business. In 
one sales presentation he provides 
protection against many perils for 
which, in the past, several presen- 
tations had to be made. The one 
sale, in most cases now results in 
an increased income to the agent 
with less expense of handling and 
savings in time. Most important of 
all, he provides his customers a 
much broader package of coverage 
than is normally sold. 

We should not overlook the op- 
portunity of scheduling personal 
articles for “all risk” coverage by 
the use of a supplement to the 
Homeowners forms. Many assureds 
have a few articles of jewelry or 
fur and they can be sold “all risk” 
insurance on these articles along 
with the Homeowners policy. 

Under the A and B forms pro- 
viding comprehensive personal lia- 
bility in the amount of $10,000 and 
medical payments in the amount of 
$250, additional amounts of cov- 
erage at reasonable cost should be 
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sold the assured. We know the C 
form provides for $25,000 and 
$500 medical. By simple arith- 
metic, we see that the individual 
who decides on form C will auto- 
matically have a larger amount— 
and yet that same individual if sold 
an A or B form, could undoubtedly 
be sold an equal amount of com- 
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prehensive personal and medical. 
This option of purchasing more 
CPL and medical is provided be- 
cause the amount of possible loss 
cannot be well estimated in ad- 
vance. The value of the real and 
personal property is known and in- 
surance can be bought in amounts 
equal to value. Such is not the case 
on the CPL portion and this should 
be brought out quite clearly at the 
time of sale. 


SoME PROBLEMS 


Anything new as a rule requires 
adjustment. For example, certain 
mortgage interests readily accepted 
the Homeowners as fitting into 
their operation, while others felt 
they had problems to overcome. 
These problems were internal and 
in most cases adjustments have 
been made and the form is now 
acceptable. 

Some of the changes which are 
now being filed at the time this 
article is written and which may 
be adopted by many states in the 
near future are the privilege to buy 
additional insurance on contents on 
all three forms and the privilege 
to interpolate, which seems to be 
important in a few situations where 
the exact amount of the mortgage 
is all the assured wishes. In this 
regard it is well to remember that 
the amount of insurance is constant 
only until the next payment is 
made on the mortgage. The policy 


May 


cannot be continually changed in 
amount; therefore the need for in- 
terpolation works out to be a rela- 
tively unimportant matter. 
Another change has been made 
on Credit for Existing Specific 
Insurance where the credit will be 
calculated at rate levels in exist- 
ence at the time the Homeowners 
policy is issued. Appurtenant Pri- 
vate Structures are now referred to 
as private structures wholly de- 
tached from described dwelling, so 
there should not be any misunder- 
standing as to whether a garage is 
part of the main dwelling or an 
appurtenant private structure. The 
policy will now state that it does 
not cover any structure wholly 
rented or leased or held for rental 
or lease other than a private garage. 
Still another change has been to 
exclude coverage on property which 
is separately described and enumer- 
ated and specifically insured in 
whole or in part by any other in- 
surance. This new wording makes 
clear, for example, that an item of 
jewelry insured under a_ special 
policy such as Jewelry policy, has 
no benefit of insurance under the 
Homeowners policy. Replacement 
Cost coverage, as respects building 
structures, is now made part of the 
A and B policy, the same as the C 
policy. The wording of the exclu- 
sion as to theft of property left un- 
attended in any private passenger 
motor vehicle except by forcible 
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The agent who takes time to contact his customers will produce good volume 


entry now is worded so that this 
exclusion applies only while the 
motor vehicle is on a public way or 
in a public garage or public park- 
ing lot. The Comprehensive Per- 
sonal Liability section includes all 
of the latest revisions of the Com- 
prehensive Personal Liability policy. 

While on the subject of Home- 
owners policies, it might be well 
to comment on the new policy pro- 


vided for tenants. It was felt that 


families who rented their homes 
would be just as much interested 
in having the same package of pro- 
tection (except for the real prop- 
erty) as the Homeowners. An en- 
dorsement added to a Homeowners 
B form now makes it possible to 
give the same coverage to the ten- 
ant, 

The Homeowners policy is one 
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instance where the insurance busi- 
ness has gone all out to provide a 
real package of insurance at a rea- 
sonable cost. 

There is nothing like an actual 
loss to test and prove the value of 
insurance coverage. A classic ex- 
ample of the merits of the Home- 
owners is provided by the following 
case. A Homeowners policy was 
issued on the following basis: 

$30,000 on dwelling 

3,000 on outbuildings 
12,000 on personal property 
1,200 on personal property 
away from premises 
6,000 on additional living ex- 
pense 
100,000 on comprehensive per- 
sonal liability 
1,000 on medical payments 

From the insurance provided 
you will observe that this was a 
substantial dwelling located beyond 
public fire protection. 

A fire occurred and while the 
fire was observed in its initial stage 
and attempts were made to extin- 
guish it with garden hose, these 
efforts proved fruitless, and while 
an adjoining volunteer fire depart- 
ment was summoned, a lack of 
water supply prevented extinguish- 
the result the entire 
and its were 


ment with 


dwelling contents 
completely destroyed. 

In addition to the insured col- 
lecting a total loss on the dwelling 


and personal effects contained in 


the dwelling, the company was 
confronted with a claim under the 
additional living expense feature. 
In approaching the adjustment of 
this phase of the loss, the adjuster 
attempted to secure comparable 
living quarters for the insured but 
found none available. It was de- 
termined that it would require 
approximately six months to recon- 
struct and refurnish a new dwelling, 
and while quarters could have been 
acquired in a hotel, such expendi- 
ture would have amounted to about 
$900 a month. It was finally de- 
cided that the insured would pur- 
chase a new, deluxe trailer and 
establish his residence adjoining 
where the destroyed property was 
located and then after six months 
resell the trailer. This resulted in a 
difference of $3,000. The adjuster 
was able to conclude the adijust- 
ment under the additional living 
expense coverage for this amount 
and the total payment to the in- 
sured was $45,000. 

During the course of the fire, 
the insured’s dog became excited 
and bit a child who was a non- 
resident of the premises. The claim 
was adjusted under the medical 
payments coverage. 

This loss is certainly proof of the 
performance of the Homeowners 
under severe test. It delivered the 
goods for this policyholder—as it 
will for the vast majority of the 
insuring buying public. 





@ A key figure in the producer's community is 
the banker—he has his finger on the economic 
pulse and is a good man to know—this author 
reviews the developments in Bankers Blanket 


Bonds for his benefit 


A Community’s Pulse—the Bank 


hen LOCAL BANK is the focal 
point of the business com- 
munity. Businessmen, large and 
small, look to the banker for in- 
formation concerning conditions 
which may affect their operations. 
They seek the banker’s advice as 
to the advantages or disadvantages 
of every contemplated step in their 
particular enterprises. 

Accordingly, it is the banker 
who knows that East-West Con- 
struction Company plans to submit 
a bid for the Five Million Dollar 
toll road and that Joe Ford, who 
runs the two-pump gas station next 
to the Court House, has applied to 
the X-Motor Corporation for a 
dealer’s franchise. The banker 
must keep his finger on the indus- 
trial and commercial pulse of his 
community in order to be of serv- 
ice to the businessman when the 
occasion arises. 

If you would keep abreast of 
business developments in your 
community, cultivate your banker. 


7 





By J. B. Me WILLIAMS 


Put yourself in a position to advise 
him on insurance matters, particu- 
larly insurance matters perta:.iing 
to his bank. To accomplish this, 
you must familiarize yourself with 
all forms of insurance in which the 
bank may be interested. 

The primary insurance interest 
of the banker is the Bankers 
Blanket Bond, which protects the 
bank against losses due to crimes 
perpetrated against it by em- 
ployees and others. There are sev- 
eral forms of bankers blanket 
bonds, each of which has been 
developed for the protection of a 
specific type of financial institu- 
tion. 

The following schedule indi- 
cates the forms available and the 
enterprises for which they may be 
written: 

Forms #2 and #24: National 
banks, state banks, safe deposit 
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companies, trust companies, Amer- 
ican agencies of foreign banks, co- 
operative credit associations of 
Nebraska, industrial banks, Morris 
Plan banks, receivers or liquidators 


of closed banks, title insurance 


companies acting as trust compa- 
nies or accepting deposits for sav- 


ings or checking accounts and 
United States of America banking 
agencies such as the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation. 

Form #5: Savings banks doing 
a purely savings business. 

Form #6: Federal Reserve 
Banks, 

Form #10: Federal Land Banks. 

Forms #12 and #14: Stock 
brokers, investment bankers, invest- 
ment trusts, foundations, endow- 
ment funds, dealers in mortgages 
(not fiscal representing 
others), dealers in commercial pa- 
per, note brokers, finance compa- 
nies who finance paper for or 
through dealers (not personal fi- 
nance companies, chattel loan com- 
panies, small loan companies or 
factors), title insurance companies 
engaged in the mortgage business 
and holding companies who do not 
operate the businesses under their 


agents 


control. 

Form #20: Federal Home Loan 
Banks and the Federal Savings and 
Loan Insurance Corporation. 

Form #21: Clearing houses, 
clearing house and 
stock exchanges. 


associations 
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Form #22: Savings and loan 
associations, building and loan 
associations, cooperative banks in 
Massachusetts and homestead as- 
sociations in Louisiana. 

Form - #23: Credit unions, 
mutual benefit associations and 
remedial loan associations in Con- 
necticut not granting sick or death 
benefits to their members. 

Form #25: Insurance compa- 
nies, reinsurance companies (in- 
cluding title insurance companies 
except those eligible for Forms 
#2 and #24) and fraternal or- 
ders or similar organizations grant- 
ing life, endowment, accident and 
health, or other forms of insurance 
to their members. 

Form #25L: Insurance compa- 
nies, the majority of whose busi- 
ness by volume consists of life 
insurance, 

When two forms are available 
for the same kind of financial in- 
stitution, the higher mumbered 
form is broader. Until recently, 
many banks divided their coverage 
by securing a primary bond on the 
broad form in an amount designed 
to protect against the ordinary 
hazards of business, and an ex- 
cess bond on the narrow form in 
an amount designed to take care 
of the catastrophe loss. 

Today’s progressive banker se- 
cures complete protection under 
the broad form. This revision in 
bank insurance thinking may be 
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attributed to recent discoveries of 
large losses due to causes pre- 
viously considered “normal” haz- 
ards. 

Limitations of space make de- 
tailed analysis of each form im- 
possible. There are, however, simi- 
larities of coverage in all forms. 
All bankers blanket bonds contain 
three basic insuring clauses pro- 
viding fidelity coverage, coverage 
against loss of property on the 
premises and coverage against loss 
of properties in transit. 

Fidelity--Under the fidelity cov- 
erage of the narrow forms, the 
bank is indemnified against direct 
loss of property due to the dis- 
honesty of any officer or employee. 
The broad forms provide protec- 


tion against any loss and are not 
limited tc loss of property. The 
broad forn’s also cover the perils 
of fraudwent and criminal acts of 
officers and employees. 


AUTOMATIC COVERAGE 


New employees are covered 
automatically when they enter the 
service of the bank, without notice 
to the underwriter or additional 
premium unless the acquisition of 
the new employees is the result of 
a merger or consolidation with an- 
other institution. 

Premises—The “premises” cover- 
age of the narrow forms protects 
the bank against loss of property 
due to robbery, burglary, larceny, 
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theft, hold-up, damage or destruc- 
tion which such property is within 
any office of the insured, within 
any recognized place of safe de- 
posit in the United States, or 
actually within the office of any 
banking institution, clearing house, 
U. S. Treasury Department, sub- 
treasury, mint or assay office, or 


J. B. McWilliams 
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within the premises of any trans- 
fer or registration agent within the 
United States. 

The broader forms include false 
pretenses among the perils, and 
the property is covered within any 
offices or premises located any- 
where, except while in the mail 
or with a carrier for hire other 
than an armored motor vehicle 
company. Property in the posses- 
sion of a customer within-the in- 
sured’s offices is covered under the 
broader forms. 

Most forms cover loss of or dam- 
the building, furniture, 
fixtures, stationery, supplies or 
equipment caused by larceny, 
theft, burglary, hold-up or attempt 
thereat, or by vandalism or ma- 
licious mischief, provided that the 
bank is the owner or legally liable. 
Loss by fire is excluded. 

Misplacement and mysterious, 
unexplainable disappearance are 
included among the perils in some 
forms and may be added to others 
by rider. 

Transit— Under the “transit” cov- 
erage of the narrow forms, the 
bank is protected against loss of 
property through robbery, larceny, 
theft or hold-up while the property 
is in transit within the United 
States, or within twenty miles of 
a covered office outside of the 
United States, in the custody of 
any employee or an armored mo- 
tor vehicle company. 


age to 


May 


*The broad forms cover loss of 
property while the property is in 
transit anywhere in the custody of 
anyone acting as messenger except 
while in the mail or with a carrier 
for hire other than an armored 
motor vehicle company. 

Mysterious, unexplainable dis- 
appearance and misplacement are 
covered under some forms and 
may be added to others by rider. 


ProPpERTY DEFINITION 


Property, as defined in most 
forms, includes currency, coin, 
bank notes, revenue and postage 
stamps, U. S. Savings Stamps, bul- 
lion, precious metals and articles 
made therefrom, gems, securities, 
orders or promises to pay certain 
sums in money, bills of lading, 
mortgages and similar instruments. 
In view of the fact that the various 
bond forms have been designed 
specifically for the different types 
of financial institutions, it is recom- 
mended that you examine the defi- 
nition of property in the particular 
form under consideration. 

Check Forgery—In addition to 
the three basic insuring clauses, 
under most forms it is possible to 
provide the bank with p tection 
against loss due to forgery or al- 
teration of, on or in, any check, 
draft, acceptance, withdrawal or- 
der, receipt for the withdrawal of 
funds or property, certificate of de- 
posit, letter of credit, warrant, 
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There are forms available for stockbrokers, investment bankers, trusts . 


money order or order upon public 
treasuries. This coverage is in- 
cluded in some forms and may be 
added to others by rider. It is 
available either in the full amount 
of the bond or in a lesser amount. 

Securities Forgery—Coverage may 
be provided against loss due to 
the bank’s having purchased or 
otherwise acquired, accepted or 


received, sold or delivered, or 


given any value, extended any 
credit, or assumed any liability on 
the face of, or otherwise acted 
upon any securities, documents or 
other written instruments which 
prove to have been counterfeited 
or forged as to the name of any 
maker, drawer, issuer, endorser, 
etc., or raised or otherwise altered, 
or lost or stolen; or through hav- 


ing, in good faith, guaranteed in 
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writing or witnessed any signa- 
tures on specified documents upon 
or in connection with any securi- 
ties, obligations or other written 
instruments which pass or purport 
to pass title to such securities, 
obligations or instruments. Securi- 
ties forgery coverage is included 
in some forms and may be added 
to others by rider. It is available 
either in the full amount of the 
bond or in a lesser amount. 

U. S. Savings Bonds—Most 
bankers blanket bonds provide 
coverage against loss through the 
bank’s having paid or redeemed 
or guaranteed or witnessed any 
signature upon United States Sav- 
ings Bonds, Series A to E, which 
shall have been forged, counter- 
feited, raised, altered, lost or stolen. 

Court Costs—Most forms pro- 
vide for payment of court costs 
and reasonable attorneys’ fees in- 
curred in defending any suit or 
legal proceeding brought against 
the insured, which, if established, 
would constitute a loss under the 
bond. This coverage is usually in 
addition to the amount recover- 
able under the bond. 

Counterfeit Money—Most forms 
provide coverage against loss 
through receipt by the bank of 
counterfeit currency or coin of the 
United States. 

Branch Offices—New branch of- 
fices established within the United 
States are covered automatically 


May 


under most forms without notice 
to the underwriter or additional 
premium, unless the new branch is 
the result of a merger or consoli- 
dation with another institution. 

Exclusions — Bankers blanket 
bonds, like other forms of insur- 
ance, contain certain exclusions. 
These should be examined care- 
fully so that you will be able to 
explain them to the banker. Most 
forms exclude losses due to riot 
and civil commotion, hurricane, 
cyclone, tornado, earthquake, mili- 
tary or usurped power, insurrec- 
tion, acts of directors, shortages in 
tellers’ cash due to error, loan 
transactions, fluctuation in foreign 
exchange, acceptance of forged 
travelers’ checks and of property 
contained in customers’ safe de- 
posit boxes. 


No YARDSTICK 


Unfortunately, there is no yard- 
stick which will enable us to de- 


termine when the blanket bond 
coverage of a bank is adequate. 
No one can tell in advance how 
much any given employee or group 
of employees may succeed in ab- 
stracting from the bank before 
they are discovered. The American 
Bankers Association has published 
a list of recommended minimum 
bond amounts predicated upon the 
amount of deposits. The Surety 
Association of America has circu- 
lated a similar list for savings 
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and loan associations based upon 
amount of assets. It must be em- 
phasized that these are minimum 
amounts. Every bank should have 
coverage somewhat in excess of 
these minimums. The amount of 
coverage certainly should be 
enough to protect the bank against 
the catastrophe loss which can oc- 
cur to any bank and which has 
occurred to all too many inade- 
quately protected banks. 

During the past few years, there 
have been some significant de- 
velopments in the bankers blanket 
bond field. On January 11, 1954, 
the Surety Association of America 
promulgated a schedule of excess 
discounts applicable to Forms #2 
and #24 when these forms are 
written in favor of the smaller 
bank. Prior to this, excess dis- 
counts applied only where the 
amount of coverage exceeded 
$500,000. The new discount pro- 
gram, however, is predicated upon 
deposits, enabling the smaller 
banks to procure coverage in the 
catastrophe field at considerable 
reduced premiums. The premiums 
for the excess catastrophe cover- 
age are not subject to experience 
credit in view of the fact that 
experience credits are designed to 
reflect the ordinary experience of 
the bank. 

On September 27, 1954, the 
Surety Association of America pro- 
mulgated a rider for use with 
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Forms #2, #5, #20, #22 and 
# 24 to convert these forms to dis- 
covery bonds. Prior to the adop- 
tion of the discovery rider, bankers 
blanket bonds covered losses which 
occurred during the term of the 
bond and which were discovered 
within twelve months after its can- 
cellation. Losses which occurred 
during the term of prior bonds and 
which were discovered after the 
expiration of the discovery period 
of the prior bonds were also cov- 
ered, but the amount of coverage 
available for such losses was the 
amount in force when the loss oc- 
curred. Under the terms of the 
discovery rider, however, any loss 
which is discovered during the 
term of the bond is covered in the 
amount of the current bond, re- 
gardless of when the loss occurred. 
This broadening of coverage is 
particularly important in the bank- 
ing field where dishonesty losses 
may remain undetected for years, 
during which time the bank may 
have increased the amount of its 
bond substantially. 


Discovery RIDER 


Effective February 27, 1956, 
the Surety Association of America 
made a similar discovery rider 
available for use with Forms #12 
and #14 when issued to any. in- 
sured who is a member of the New 
York Stock Exchange or other 
stock exchange, or 


recognized 
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whose principal business is man- 
agement of or dealing in securities 
listed on such exchanges or in un- 
listed securities. Discovery cover- 
age is not available for any con- 
cern engaged in any other form of 
financing, such as finance compa- 
nies, dealers in mortgages or com- 
mercial paper or note brokers. 
The producer’s function does 
not end with thorough acquaint- 
ance with the coverages provided 
by the bankers blanket bond. He 
should familiarize himself with 
modern methods of loss preven- 
tion. He should keep up-to-date 
on the activities of local banking 
associations and law enforcement 


* 


agencies so that he may be con- 
versant with what is being done 
to minimize losses by making their 
perpetration difficult and their 
discovery easy. 

In short, the successful pro- 
ducer, who desires to avail himself 
of the opportunities afforded by 
the association with the local 
banker, will do well to place him- 
self in the position of the banker— 
get his point of view—be able to 
discuss his problems intelligently. 
There is no easy road to success 
as an insurance producer but be- 
ing on familiar terms with your 
local banker most certainly will 
help smooth the rough path. 


A tourist stopped for gas at a filling station 
in an arid part of the West. Looking up at the 
sky, he said to the old-timer who was servicing 


his car, “Looks like we'll get some rain today.” 


“Sure hope so,” the old-timer replied. “Not 
for myself,” he added hastily, “but for my 
grandson here. I've seen rain.” 


—The Arizona Prospector 





@ The present day concept of what constitutes 
an insurance analysis is based on an almost 
scientific formula and is but one important step 
in modern insurance planning—a vital function 


of agency service 


The New Type Survey 


Sip INSURANCE PRINCIPLE of 
sharing the risk had one of its 
earliest applications about 900 B.C. 
when the seafaring people of 
Rhodes passed a law requiring 
owners of ships or cargoes to share 
their losses in the event of marine 
disaster. It would not be surprising 
if the first insurance survey ap- 
peared about the same time. The 
idea is too fundamental to be very 
new, but the present day concept 
of what constitutes an insurance 
analysis is as modern as a cyclo- 
tron or rocket ship. Many success- 
ful agents make these new type 
surveys the foundation of the com- 
plete insurance management ser- 
vice they now provide for their 
clients. 

Twenty-five years ago the ma- 
jority of insurance surveys con- 
sisted of nothing more than a 
resume of existing coverages and a 
few superficial recommendations 
for improvement. Since then they 
have undergone quite an evolution. 
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By EDWARD F. GEBELEIN 





Today, the agent begins his ana- 
lytic work with an exhaustive fact- 
finding procedure. He asks ques- 
tions about every phase of the 
client’s activities or operations that 


have any bearing on his insurance 
requirements. He inspects the prop- 
erty to be insured. He examines the 
client’s policies in the light of the 
information thus obtained. In the 
process of analyzing hazards and 
coverages, the agent turns to refer- 
ence books and survey manuals to 
guarantee that no important point 
will be overlooked. He confers 
with underwriting, engineering and 
legal experts in designing a pro- 
gram of insurance that will provide 
maximum protection at the lowest 
cost consistent with security. 

Thus the modern insurance plan 
is completed according to an al- 
most scientific formula, and it .; 
onfy the first step in this new con- 
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cept of agency service. The insur- 
ance business is not static, and 
neither is the client’s business. The 
agent’s analytical service therefore 
includes a continuing service fea- 
ture so that the client’s insurance 
program will be kept in line with 
his ever changing requirements. 

A study was made recently of 
2,000 insurance surveys completed 
for 240 different types of business. 
They contained an average of six- 
teen recommendations for improve- 
ment of the existing insurance pro- 
gram. Some of the more interesting 
findings in this study were the fol- 
lowing: 


Explanation 
Insured subject to penalty because of failure to meet 


co-insurance requirements 


May 


not all of them recognize either the 
need or the urgency, even when a 
well intentioned agent offers this 
invaluable service. The agent usu- 
ally is able to penetrate this com- 
placency by reminding his survey 
prospect that each insurance policy 
is a contract; that the policyholder 
as well as the company is bound 
by its provisions; that in the event 
of a loss the agent cannot change 
one word of the contract and the 
adjuster has no choice but to settle 
the loss in conformity with the 
policy as written; that now before 
anything happens, any policy can 
be revised to provide the protec- 


Insured entitled to rate reductions 
(other than term insurance discount) : 


a. Fire insurance 
b. Public Liability 


c. Compensation (misclassification) 
Insurance programs where one or more policies con- 
tained misstatements which might affect loss payments. . 
Insurance not written on broadest form available: 


a. Fire insurance 
b. Public Liability 
c. Criminal Loss 


19% 
56% 
36% 


No insurance against business interruption 
No insurance for operation of non-owned or hired 


automobiles 


36% 


No Public Liability insurance at one or more loca- 


tions, or on one or more elevators 


Every business man needs a prop- 
erly made insurance analysis, ®ut 


21% 





tion intended. 
Occasionally, a survey prospect 
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will object to giving an agent the 
complete information he needs to 
do a creditable job of risk and in- 
surance analysis. If so it is because 
he is not convinced as to how im- 
portant the survey may be to his 
business or personal welfare. If the 
buyer wants predictable perform- 
ance at the time of loss, he will 
give the agent his complete confi- 
dence, as he would his attorney, 
accountant or tax consultant. Ev- 
eryone is at least a trifle allergic 
to extensive questionnaires, but if 
the client will realize that it is be- 
cause insurance advisors in the 
past were reluctant to “annoy” cus- 
tomers with questions that so many 
insurance programs are misfits, he 
will gladly co-operate in supplying 
the requisite information. 


PROFESSIONAL APPROACH 


The objection is 
heard that the agent’s survey rec- 
ommendations might be prejudiced 
but there are laws against “twist- 
ing” and misrepresentation, and 
certainly the agent’s professional 
reputation is more important to 
him than any single insurance ac- 
count. Furthermore, “the proof of 
the pudding is in the eating” and 
every recommendation made must 
be capable of fulfillment and stand 
the test of performance. 

“Why can’t you tell me what 
insurance I need without seving 
my policies?” is a question that 


sometimes 
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may logically be expected from a 
survey prospect. The agent, of 
course, could subniit an outline of 
the coverages the client should 
have, but the client wouldn’t know 
whether he had them unless he 
had an insurance expert interpret 
his policies for him. In any case, 
the insurance analyst is concerned 


Edward F. Gebelein 
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with far more than a summary of 
needed insurance. He looks for 
overlapping as well as gaps in 
coverages. He is on the alert for 
unnecessary policy limitations. He 
is ever conscious that coverage 
under one policy may be closely 
related to coverage under another, 
in which event it is important that 
both be written by the same in- 
surance company. 


CLEAR NEED 


The agent who is an expert in 
insurance analysis does not claim 
to be a salesman. He puts him- 
self in the buyer's shoes by be- 
coming thoroughly familiar with 
the client’s business operations, 
then recommends coverage on the 
basis of clearly established need. 
He claims not to sell insurance, 
but to buy it for the customer. 

Will an insurance analysis result 
in a saving to the client for whom 
it is made? Rate engineering, dis- 
covery of errors or designing a bet- 
ter insurance plan frequently result 
in a premium saving. A_ vastly 
more important “saving” may result 
if, through the making of the 
analysis, a serious uninsured loss 
is prevented. 

Not to be minimized is the 
simplified, ready-reference index 
of a client's insurance usually in- 
cluded with a modern insurance 
analysis. This is arranged in visible 
record form so that the client has 
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all pertinent data “at his finger- 
tips” and need never again fumble 
through countless policies in quest 
of the information he is seeking. 

Obviously, an insurance analysis 
of the type described requires a 
considerable investment of time by 
the agent. On what basis is he 
willing to undertake such an as- 
signment? If the agent completes 
the analysis and proves to the 
client’s satisfaction that his insur- 
ance has not been properly han- 
dled, thus demonstrating his ability 
to do a better job, the agent would 
expect to be awarded future super- 
vision of the client’s account. The 
agent likes to know beforehand 
that the customer has no previous 
commitment which would prevent 
his making a change in agents. As 
one agent expresses it to his pros- 
pects, “There is no obligation other 
than an open mind and freedom 
to act.” 


AMPLE PROOF 


Through insurance analysis and 
related activities, the agent makes 
his services known in tangible and 
convincing form. They afford ample 
proof that he knows his business 
and earns his commission, and that 
his interest in the client does not 
end with the sale of the policy. 
These are the new concepts of 
agency service, and these are the 
marks that identify the American 
agent, circa 1956: 





THE NEW TYPE SURVEY 





SAFES AND VAULTS CRIMINAL LOSS = 


Safe Name Description (See label on safe, 

or of show type or class: fireproof, 
Vault Maker burglarproof, T-20, etc.) 
No. I 


No. 2 
No. 3 
No. 4 
MONEY, SECURITIES, ETC. 



































Location | 





Cash other than payroll on 
premises 
Payroll cash on premises 








Total kept in each safe 
overnight including undis- 
Cash tributed payroll 
—_— (Identify by number) 
a Cash kept at home of cus- 
todian overnight 


In custody of each bank 
messenger or paymaster 











In custody of each truck 
driver, salesman or collector 





Are cash receipts picked up 


Armored by armored car? 


Car 
Service 
Obtain copy of Does armored car company 

service contract 


and certificate make up and/or distribute 


of insurance pay envelopes? 
pr as (Specify which, a 





Is payroll delivered by 


armored car? 











Ler 


Everyone is at least a trifle allergic to extensive questionnaires, but if 

















the client will realize that it is because insurance advisors in the 
past were reluctant to “annoy” customers with questions that so 
many insurance programs are misfits, he will gladly cooperate 
in supplying the requisite information 


1. He appreciates client friend- 
ship, but it is not as important to 
him as client confidence. He prefers 
to be selected on the basis of 
professional ability rather than so- 
ciability. 


2. He evidences a lively aware- 
ness that his security is dependent 
on how well he provides for his 
client’s security. 

3. He establishes a close liaison 
with the client’s key personnel, so 
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that he may be fully and promptly 
informed of every change in opera- 


tions that affects insurance require- 
ments. 

4. He helps the client decide 
which risks to insure. Some cov- 
erages are vital, some are advis- 
able and some are available. He 
suggests that more 
important test than probability: “If 
the loss did occur, would it be an 
inconvenience or a catastrophe?” 


severity is a 


5. He represents reputable and 





financially sound companies, prop- 
erly licensed in all states where loss 
may occur and providing excellent 
claim and service facilities. He asks 
the client not to buy on price 
alone, reminding him that insur- 
ance is like any other commodity: 
you usually get what you pay for. 
As every agent well knows, the 
most expensive insurance is the 
kind that does not pay off when 
loss occurs. 
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“Not bad, eh, Bert?” 








Aid Offered Safety Specialists 


HERE IS A STEADILY rising demand for safety specialists; and in 
many fields, employment opportunities for properly trained and 
qualified safety workers have reached a new high. 

As a means of assistance to candidates for advanced degrees \. hose 
professional interests and abilities are in the fields of safety education 
and accident prevention, the Center for Safety Education of New 
York University has announced a series of Assistantships and grants- 
in-aid for the regular academic year beginning in September. 

Applications must be received not later than July 15. Applicants 
will be evaluated by a committee of faculty members who consider 
academic records, work experience and other personal qualifications. 
Recipients of the grants will be notified during the summer. 

The five major grants, totalling $8,000, are: 

Avsert W. Wuirtney Assistantship $2,000 
Epwarp J. Bonp Assistantship 1,500 
SanrorD B. Perkins Assistantship 1,500 
WALTER ParneE Assistantship 1,500 
G. B. BuTrerFievp Assistantship 1,500 


Several lesser grants, ranging from $75 to $800 per academic 
year are also available. The awards do not include tuition, and are 


taxable. 

The Center, which is financed by an annual grant from the 
Association of Casualty and Surety Companies, offers graduate level 
studies, research and related experience in a wide field of accident 
prevention and safety education subjects. Among these are psychol- 
ogy; personnel work; elementary school, secondary school and college 
teaching; administration; enforcement and investigation; industrial 
programs and commercial fleet work. 

Complete requirements for advanced degrees are given in the 
bulletin of the appropriate school of the University, but in all cases, 
candidates for the master’s degree are required to complete at least 
12 points in safety; doctoral candidates must take 20 points in safety 
beyond their bachelor’s degree. 

For further information, those interested in the awards should 
contact: Dr. Herbert J. Stack, director, Center for Safety Education, 
Division of General Education, New York University, Washington 
Square, New York 3, N. Y. 
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ubhications 





Copies may be obtained by 
writing to: Accident Prevention 
Department, Association of 
Casualty and Surety Companies, 
60 John Street, New York 38. 





THIs IS A SELECTED group of mate- 
rials of seasonal interest to anyone 
planning safety-emphasis programs or 
promotional activities during the com- 
ing vacation-recreation months. 


a ee 
A Community Bicycle Safety Program 
A guide to action in establishing a 
community-wide bicycle safety pro- 
gram. Outlines the essential elements 
of the program, describes activity re- 
sponsibilies which various community 
groups may assume, discusses the role 
of education, engineering, enforce- 
ment and public support. Gives spe- 
cial attention to the details of bicycle 
testing, registration and testing, in- 
cluding recommended procedures, 
forms and test-stations organization. 
32 pp. (mimeo.), 84% x 11”, Free. 
7 ? 7 
Safe Cycling—“Do and don’t” safety 
rules for bicycle riders. 4 pp. (single 
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fold), 3% x 5%”, color illus., $1.15 per 
100 copies. 

fre 
Having A Safe Time—Safety hints on 
swimming, boating, camping, sunburn 
and other vacation hazards. 4 pp. 
(single fold), color illus., $1.15 per 
100 copies. 

1: tae 
A First Aid Guide—Recommended 
procedures to be followed while wait- 
ing for the doctor in emergency situa- 
tions such as snake bite, burns, con- 
cussion, fits, fractures, poisoning, shock 
and wounds. Covers all common in- 
juries and ailments alphabetically 
arranged. Illustrates back pressure- 
armlift method of artificial respiration. 
44 pp., 3% x 5%”, color illus., $4.60 
per 100 copies. 

7 
Common Sense Pays Off—Designed 
both for use in the schools and for 
general public educational purposes. 
Presents pictorially and through brief 
texts the basic rules of safe driving 
such as operating at safe speeds, ob- 
serving the traffic rules and yielding 
the right-of-way. Also covers “defen- 
sive driving,” alcohol, car maintenance 
and standard signs and signals. 12 pp., 
4 x 8%”, color illus., $3.45 per 100 


copies. 


y 7 


7 7 7 
Your Auto I-Q—A combination high- 
way safety message and ten-item self- 
adminstering quiz of automobile facts 
and safe-driving knowledge. Explana- 
tory answers provided in concealed 
section. 8 pp. (3-fold), 3% x 6%”, color 
illus., $2.00 per 100 copies. 

y 7 5 
It's All In The Brakes—Safety tips on 
the use and care of hydraulic brakes. 
4 pp. (single fold), 3% x 5%”, color 


illus., $1.15 per 100 copies. 








@ The unprecedented period of building ac- 
tivity through which our country has been and 
still is proceeding affords excellent opportunities 
for increasing premium volume in the standard 


plate glass policy 


Glass—the Ultimate Service 


‘toa STANDARD GLASS policy, or 
plate glass pelicy as it is more 
habitually called, is literally very 
close to being a true “all risk” cov- 
erage. It affords on premises glass 
breakage coverage, plus several 
other items, subject to but two ex- 
clusions which are fire and war 
hazards. The inclusion of fire cov- 
erage under the glass pclicy has 
been considered but it would serve 
little practical benefit to the insur- 
ing public because nearly all prop- 
erty owners carry fire insurance 
anyway. The war risk exclusion is, 
of course, reasonable and under- 
standable. Flood damage coverage 
which is the subject of much dis- 
cussion and consideration today in 
other lines, as well as all other 
catastrophic perils coverages in- 
cluding earthquake, have been pro- 
vided by the glass policy for many 
years. 

In addition to its providing broad 
protection against monetary loss, a 
very important and perhaps unique 





By FRANK C. STEINEN 





feature of the glass policy is that it 
is also an ultimate in a service form 
of coverage. The insurance com- 
pany does for the insured what he 
is immediately concerned about at 
the time of a loss which is to ar- 
range for the replacement of the 
broken glass as promptly as pos- 
sible. 

The amount of work required to 
issue a glass policy is probably a 
good deal less than some persons 
seem to believe. The policy with 
several pages of scheduling is a 
rarity. Tests have been made which 
indicated that 70% of all glass poli- 
cies have only from one to seven 
items or lines of typing in the 
schedule and it was also ascer- 
tained that proper grouping of 
plates in the same categories and 
size brackets could reduce the aver- 
age number of items by 20%. Fur- 
thermore, many companies do not 
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require the schedule to be retyped 
on renewal because they make 
available a simple form of renewal 
certificate. 

The basic policy does not involve 
any such matters as co-insurance, 
vacancy periods, deductibles, rein- 
statement after loss, depreciation, 
increased replacement costs, and 
but rarely limits of liability. In 
functional procedure such items as 
audits, interim reports, and peri- 
odic surveys or inspections are not 
required. Such subjects as ap- 
praisals or insurance to value are 
seldom encountered. The limit of 
the company’s liability is simply 
the actual cash value of the insured 
property at the time of loss and, 
but for a very few types of objects, 
there is no need to specify any 
values or limits in the policy 
schedule. 

Only recently one of our agents 
told me that he hoped some day it 
would be possible to make all in- 
surance forms and manuals as easy 
to learn and handle as the Glass, as 
he could “take a young lady just 
out of high school and in one day 
have her rating and typing aver- 
age glass policies.” While some may 
consider this to be a little over- 
optimistic, nevertheless such ex- 
pressions of opinion are gratifying 
because special efforts have been 
applied to make the policy and 
manual as simple and concise as 
possible. 


May 


The existing method of writing 
glass insurance is the result of 
studies and practical considerations 
of the subject in its various ramifi- 
cations which so far have substan- 
tially indicated that it is the best 
way to handle the line and that to 
change one detail would only tend 
to complicate another. 

GREATER SERVICE 

In its early days, glass insurance 
was placed primarily in single-line 
carriers, but today it is written 
principally by multiple-line com- 
panies thus making an over-all 
portfolio of coverages available for 
their producers and insureds and 
also providing greater service facili- 
ties. The increase in premium vol- 
ume has proceeded steadily with 
the growth of our country but not 
as rapidly as the more spectacular 
lines. Probably the principal reason 
for this is that glass is a minor line 
in comparative premium volume 
and generally it does not receive 
the vigorous production attention 
nor the continuous publicity as do 
most others. 

The amount of uninsured build- 
ing glass in our country is tremen- 
dous, the advantages of the broad 
protection and service should be 
saleable issues and the percentage 
of remuneration for the producer, 
which is among the highest, is suf- 
ficient to have him consider Glass 
an important supplement to his 
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main lines. The average mercantile 
glass policy annual premium today 
is approximately $40 so perhaps 
this line has graduated from the 
“insignificant” class. The unprece- 
dented period of building activity 
through which our country has 
been and still is proceeding affords 
excellent opportunities for increas- 
ing premium volume. Replacements 
of broken plates still consume more 
glass per year than does all the new 
construction work in our nation 
and the increase in the replacement 
cost of glass during the past ten 
years or so is considerably greater 
than the increase in insurance pre- 


mium rates. 

Store fronts are being built and 
altered with more and more area 
devoted to display windows and as 


these windows are the best and in 
many cases the only “salesmen” the 
shopkeeper has it is important for 
him to ensure prompt replacement 
in the event of breakage. The best 
way to provide for such prompt 
replacement is to carry glass insur- 
ance with a reputable company be- 
cause, being large buyers of glass, 
insurance companies’ orders in- 
variably receive first choice. Fur- 
thermore, it must not be assumed 
that the janitor, handyman, or 
neighborhood hardware dealer can 
handle store front replacements or 
various other types of glass prompt- 
ly, properly, and safely. It requires 
trained, experienced workmen with 


GLASS—THE ULTIMATE SERVICE 


proper supplies and equipment as 
glass is not only heavy but also 
dangerous and tricky to handle or 
work with unless one knows what 
he is doing and has the tools and 
material with which to do it. Insur- 
ance companies deal only with well 
equipped specialists in this field so 
the job is done not only promptly 
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and properly but also efficiently 
and safely. 

The uninsured is subjected to 
greater inconvenience, loss of time, 
exposure to damage or loss to his 
stock and premises, and discomfort 
to his customers and employees. 
Unreplaced broken windows mate- 
rially increase the working load on 
heating and air-conditioning equip- 
ment and consequently fuel and 
money are wasted. There is an- 
other point which perhaps few per- 
sons realize and that is that the 
average store loses sales and cus- 
tomers while any of its show win- 
dows are out of operation. Some 
years ago one of the large plate 
glass manufacturers made some 
tests of this feature and the results 
indicated that sales dropped an 
average of 25% and that potential 
new customers were lost while the 
store front glass was out. People 
seem to “shy away” from a store 
or building while it is in such con- 
dition. By carrying glass insurance 
the aforementioned difficulties or 
disadvantages are reduced to a 
minimum and furthermore, the in- 
sured can set up a more accurate 
budgeting for his business rather 
than having to include some esti- 
mated figure for probable glass and 
lettering losses. 

In addition to the foregoing, the 
possible financial loss to the unin- 
sured can well be emphasized. If 
the uninformed property owner 
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were to ascertain what it would cost 
him to replace his building or 
showcase glass and lettering, he 
might be somewhat startled. In the 
past ten years glass replacement 
costs have increased over 100% on 
a countrywide average, and the 
average cost today for plain plate 
glass stock sizes up to 100 square 
feet in ordinary settings is approxi- 
mately $2.25 per square foot. For 
stock sizes in excess of 100 square 
feet in ordinary settings, replace- 
ment costs jump considerably rang- 
ing to over $8.00 per square foot. 


INCREASED Costs 


The cost of other types of build- 
ing and structural glass, mirrors, 
fabrication, bending, ornamenta- 
tion, special settings, upper floor 
work, showcase work, trip mileage, 
and the costs of all other items 
connected with glass and the re- 
placement thereof have increased 
similarly. Even the smallest pane 
of ordinary sheet glass is quite an 
expensive replacement proposition 
when considered on a square foot 
basis because each job, no matter 
how small, is usually subject to a 
minimum charge which on a coun- 
trywide basis averages about $10. 
Yes, even the noise of breaking 
glass sounds expensive and it im- 
parts to the hearer a feeling or sen- 
sation which no other sound can 
convey. The demand for flat glass 
in the United States has been for 








GLASS-—THE ULTIMATE SERVICE 


Even the sound of breaking glass sounds expensive 


some time, and still is, in excess of 
the productive capacity of our glass 


manufacturing plants which are 
working day and night. There is 
hope that this shortage will be alle- 
viated before long because glass 
manufacturers have invested mil- 
lions of dollars to increase produc- 
tion facilities and these are ex- 
pected to be ready soon. 

I believe it is fairly safe to say 


that, in relation to premium in- 
come, claims frequency is higher 
in glass insurance than in any other 
line. In Glass the average is be- 
tween five and six claims for each 
$1,000 of premium. There is no 
intention here to belittle the value 
of other types of coverages as it 
should be realized that a loss in the 
other lines could cause financial 
distress or even bankruptcy to the 
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uninsured. The point is that as loss 
frequency increases so does the 
value of the kind of service under 
a policy aside from the financial 
factor. The insured probably will 
have more frequent need for claims 
service under his glass policy than 
under any other he may carry, and 
this gives the producer more op- 
portunities to see his insured at 
times when the producer is espe- 
cially welcome. 


BREAKAGES 


The causes of glass breakages 
are many and varied. Catastrophic 
type losses such as are caused by 
Hoods, earthquakes, hurricanes, tor- 
nadoes, explosions, etc., receive the 
most publicity or notoriety and in- 
deed any one such occurrence could, 
and often does, cost the uninsured 
sufficient to pay for many years 
glass premiums. However, over a 
period of time, more breakages are 
caused by more common reasons 
such as stones and other missiles, 
children playing, burglary, vibra- 
tion, settling of glass and buildings, 
sudden changes in temperature, 
fights, drunks, window displays 
falling, and ad infinitum. By far the 
largest number (approximately 60%) 
of glass breakages originate from 
unknown causes. 

It is sometimes difficult to sell 
glass insurance to those who have 
been so fortunate as to have sus- 
tained no breakages or who had 
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only a minor loss over a period of 
time. This is, perhaps, the type of 
person with whom to have a little 
discussion about the “law of aver- 
ages” and how it works. We have 
seen many glass risks which have 
been on the books for several years 
with no losses suddenly develop 
several claims during a relatively 
short time or suffer a single catas- 
trophic type loss which cost several 
multiples more than all the pre- 
miums ever collected for the risk. 
The prospect should be reminded 
that his glass is the most fragile 
material in his building and the 
premium is but a small fraction of 
the replacement value thereof 


which, for the prudent business 
man, should be considered a good 
investment for a breakage cover- 


age practically amounting to true 
all risks. 

Lettering, signs, burglar alarm 
taping, and ornamentation on glass 
may be insured under a glass poli- 
cy. One very simple method where- 
by producers may increase their 
volume and supplement their in- 
come without even soliciting new 
accounts is to examine their exist- 
ing glass business and check those 
risks which do not include lettering 
coverage. An insured who did not 
have any lettering when his policy 
was originally written may have 
had some installed since then. 
Lettering on glass can entail an 
expensive replacement proposition 
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whether it be plain painted or fancy 
gold leaf. The insured may be dis- 
appointed, to say the least, if he 
finds he must pay an uninsured 
lettering replacement, and what is 
more important may lose confidence 
in the producer if he did not origi- 
nally recommend the inclusion of 
the lettering coverage with the 
glass. It occasionally happens that 
the value of lettering on a plate is 
greater than the glass itself. Since 
World War II lettering costs have 
doubled and even tripled depend- 
ing upon the type. Lettering is 
one of the few types of objects 
for which a specific limit or value 
must be inserted in the policy 
schedule, and as with other lines 
the responsibility of determining 
whether such limit is adequate to 
meet his needs rests upon the in- 
sured. As a matter of service to 
their clients it might be suggested 
that producers occasionally review 
any specifically valued items in 
their glass policies to see that the 
limits keep pace with changing 
economic conditions or are to the 
insured’s satisfaction. Manual rates 
for lettering and other objects in- 
sured on the valuation basis were 
reduced 20% during the past year 
so this coverage should be more 
attractive to the prospect than ever 
before. 

Tempered glass, such as “Her- 
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culite” and “Tuf-flex,” is now in- 
sured and rated on the basis of size 
(Class D glass) instead of a valua- 
tion as formerly, and this in nearly 
all instances results in a very sub- 
stantial premium reduction. The 
replacement cost of this type of 
glass which is coming into more 
and more use, is very expensive but 
the insured no longer need be con- 
cerned about whether he is carry- 
ing sufficient limits for it. 

Nothing else made by man has 
such simple beauty of perfection 
or such strange and amazing quali- 
ties as glass. It is one of the oldest 
forms of manufactured substances 
on earth, dating back six thousand 
years and probably longer, yet its 
atomic structure is still unknown. 
It has a theoretical tensile strength 
of nearly 1,000,000 pounds per 
square inch which is four times the 
theoretical tensile strength of the 
strongest metal or alloy ever in- 
vented, yet it is the most fragile 
and brittle material in common 
usage. Scientifically speaking, why 
it breaks or what makes it break is 
a mystery! 

However, there is nothing mys- 
terious about the Glass Policy. It is 
one of the oldest, simplest, and 
broadest coverages in the insurance 
industry and your customer will be 
glad he has one when the “breaks” 
go against him. 
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If I save up 320 coffee breaks, could I take a two-week vacation instead?” 
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ALAN GRELLER, LL.B. 


Liability of Lessor—A violin teacher 
was participating in a recital in an 
auditorium which had been rented for 
that occasion from a woman’s club by 
another teacher. As she was leaving 
the stage by a stairway, she slipped 
and fell down the stairs, injuring her- 
self. Claiming that her fall was due 
to the worn and slippery condition of 
the stairs, she sued the club and re- 
covered judgment for $11,000 on the 
jury’s verdict in her favor for that 
amount. The appellate court reduced 
the amount to $9,000 and affirmed the 
judgment. (Rau v. Redwood City 
Woman’s Club (California 1952) 245 
P. 2d. 12.) 
a 

Liability of Hunter—Four men were 
squirrel hunting when the dogs began 
barking at a tree. One of the men 
climbed the tree and with a stick 
prodded a squirrel from one of the 
holes in the tree. As the squirrel ran 
along a limb, two of the men on the 
ground fired shots at the squirrel. 
Some of the shots struck the man in 
the tree about the face and head, 
resulting in the loss of his left eye 
and in other serious injuries. He sued 
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one of the men who had fired. The 
jury found for the defendant on the 
ground that the injuries were acci- 
dental and not caused by negligence, 
but the appellate court reversed the 
judgment and granted the plaintiff a 
new trial, holding that there was no 
substantial evidence justifying a find- 
ing that the injuries were the result 
of an accident. (Schoening v. Claus 
(Missouri 1952) 249 S. W. 2d. 361.) 
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Liability to Pedestrian—A woman, 
while walking along a sidewalk next 
to a building, tripped on a metal 
covering as it was being pushed open 
by a sidewalk freight elevator rising 
from the basement. She sued the 
building owner for damages for the 
resulting injuries to her feet and legs. 
Although the elevator was not being 
operated by the owner at the time of 
the accident, the jury brought in a 
$6,100 verdict in the woman’s favor, 
holding the building owner negligent 
in failing to warn pedestrians. The 
judgment was affirmed on appeal. 
(Commerce Realty Co. v. McElvey 
(Texas 1952) 250 S. W. 2d. 931.) 
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Although this 13-car derailment near Boston caused no injuries, 
in knocking down utility lines and disrupting service for 200 homes. 
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it did much damage 


STORM 


Rocks and mud loosened by 
heavy rain block the U. S. high- 
way near Ironton, Ohio, and 
the landslide engulfed the serv- 
ice station and threatened rail- 


way tracks across highway. 











MOTOR VEHICLE 


car’s driver was trying to 
car on hill near Indiana, 
but an approaching tractor- 
er was too close to stop. No 
was injured in the multiple 
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An oil tanker exploded near a refinery in Lake Charles, La., and was a total loss by 
burning. Sixteen crewmen are believed to have died in the explosion. 
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BONDS IN PROBATE PROCEEDINGS 
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N FLORIDA,A CIVIL COURT ND 
AWARDED A $537 JUDGMENT TO A 
RAILROAD AGAINST A MOTORIST WHOSE 


CAR DAMAGED A TRAIN IN A COLLISION ! 
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Business and industry are cooperating to battle the 
grim toll of highway traffic accidents now estimated 
to be costing this nation more than $4.5 billion each 
year with no immediate end in sight—this author is 
explicit in presenting the problem and the steps that 
one large corporation takes to promote traffic safety 











Industry Aids Traffic Safety 


HE UNITED sTATES has been 
5 Gastar described as “a na- 
tion on wheels, a nation in a 
hurry,” and “the nation that the 
automobile built.” These pictures- 
que terms all stem from the fact 
that Americans are, indeed, the 


car-own-ingest, car-drivingest peo- 


ple in the world. 

In 1955 the more than 75 mil- 
lion licensed drivers in the United 
States hopped into the nearly 62 
million registered vehicles and 
drove purposefully and aimlessly 
around for a grand total of 590 
biilion miles! 

That's a lot of travel! It’s roughly 
equivalent to moving every resident 
of these United States by automo- 
bile from New York City to Los 
Angeles, then south a couple of 
hundred miles into Old Mexico. 

That such volumes of travel are 
possible is a tribute to the nation’s 
economy and to the industries and 
the businesses that are the back- 
bone of that economy. But this 





By JOHN J. HALL 





story of highway travel is not all 
sweetness and light. There are 
other, grimmer elements that bear 
a meaning for business and indus- 
try. 

For, unfortunately, not every- 
body is completing his share of 
the highway travel. And for many 
of those who do, the going is rough. 
In 1955, 38,300 people were piled 
up and killed in automobile acci- 
dents. Another one-and-a-quarter 
million were injured and disabled 
beyond the day of the accident. In 
all, there were nearly 9,000,000 
accidents during the year. That's 
in the neighborhood of 26,000 ac- 
cidents every day! 

So, apparently, the price we're 
paying for our tremendous volume 
of travel is equally tremendous in 
terms of accidents, injuries and 
fatalities. These facts are fairly 
well-known and are familiar to most 
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of us. So familiar, in fact, that we 
have tended to become enured to 
their grim significance. 

But there is another less well- 
known cost attached to our traffic 
accident problem that has a defi- 
nite bearing on business and indus- 
try. This is the very real dollar cost 
we pay each year for our national 
highway confusion and tragedy. 

This cost runs annually to more 
than $4.5 billion. That’s big money 
even when considered as a daily 
cost of $12.5 million. But how does 
this concern business and industry? 
Well, no matter how you look at it, 
here is $4.5 billion being thrown 
away annually that might other- 
wise be spent for the purchase of 
new consumer goods and services. 
Call it an indirect loss if you wish, 


but it is still a very real loss. 


INDIRECT LOossEs 


There are other losses, too, both 
financial and otherwise: injured 
workers cause a disruption of 
schedules and a lowering of pro- 
duction; fatalities and permanent 
injuries decrease the nation’s labor 
supply, increase the amount of tax 
money necessary for relief and sup- 
port funds; the increasing cost of 
accidents forces insurance rates up 
accordingly; bad accident experi- 
ence causes bad employee, custom- 
er and community relations for a 
firm. 

There are more; these barely 
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scratch the surface of all the ways 
in which business and industry 
suffer each time a car strikes a 
pedestrian, or runs off the road, or 
collides with another car. But they 
serve to emphasize the fact that 
traffic accidents are responsible for 
a $4.5 billion hole in the pocket of 
business and industry. 

It seems, then, that these groups 
could greatly aid their own cause 
by taking an active part in the na- 
tion’s traffic accident prevention 
program. But with hundreds of of- 
ficial and unofficial agencies at the 
national, state and local level al- 
ready working so purposely toward 
the same end, is there any reason 
for additional groups to enter the 
scene? And if so, is there any rea- 
son to think they could accomplish 
anything more than the groups al- 
ready on the job? 

The answer to both questions is 
yes . . . emphatically yes. Some 
representatives of business and in- 
dustry have been actively engaged 
in safety work almost since the 
automobile put in its first appear- 
ance. And their cooperation has 
made possible advancements and 
accomplishments in the nation’s 
war against traffic accidents that 
might otherwise have taken years 
to achieve. 

There is often good reason for 
this. Public officials; however, in- 
terested in traffic safety problems, 
are many times restrained by budg- 
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etary problems, lack of authority or 
conflicting authority, public apathy 
or any number of good and valid 
reasons that result in confounding 
the development of a safety pro- 
gram. When such problems do 
exist, it is almost essential that the 
forward movement of the safety 
program be borne by business, in- 
dustry and interested individuals. 


GrapHic EXAMPLE 


The nation’s high school driver 
education program is a graphic 
example of how this can be accom- 
plished. A little over 20 years ago 
there virtually was no driver edu- 
cation program: there were no 
textbooks; no course outlines; no 
trained teachers. With so much 
lacking, even those state depart- 
ments of education and local school 
boards that recognized the need 
for such courses were justifiably 
loath to risk scarce school funds on 
such tenuous grounds. 

This stalemate was broken when 
the capital stock insurance indus- 
try came to the aid of school offi- 
cials. The industry took four steps 
that firmly established driver edu- 
cation courses in the nation’s high 
school curricula perhaps 10 to 15 
years before it might otherwise 
have occurred. There was no magic 
formula employed. The steps were 
simple, common-sense measures: 

1) The industry sponsored the 
development of Man and the Motor 
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Car, the first text for driver educa- 
tion on the high school and adult 
levels; 

2) Annual grants were made to 
the New York University Center 
for Safety Education to provide 
personnel and facilities for con- 
ducting continuing research into 
safety education and for providing 
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advanced training in specialized 
fields of safety education; 

3) Fellowships and grants-in-aid 
were established to help with this 
training and special teacher-train- 
ing courses were conducted in the 
field to develop still more qualified 
teachers of safe driving; 

4) This newly developed pro- 
gram was merchandised to states 
and cities, they were given advisory 
and technical help in establishing 
their own programs and annual 
programs were conducted to stimu- 
late the constant expansion and 
improvement of driver education. 


ViraL NEED 


This is just one example of an 
industry’s participation in the over- 
all traffic safety program. The pro- 


grams are not all of such scope 
that they must be borne by major 
industries, though. There is a place 
and a need for firms of all sizes, 
right down to the main street busi- 
nessman. 

As an example of how important 
this place can be, let’s refer again 
to the driver education program. 
As well established as it now is, 
it still depends for its final success 
upon small businessmen in each 
city, town and village in the na- 
tion. Year after year, these local 
citizens make available the auto- 
mobiles which enable teen-agers to 
get behind-the-wheel training along 
with their classroom instruction. 
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There are hundreds . . . thou- 
sands .. . of other examples: from 
helping organize a local safety 
council to conducting a nationwide 
safety campaign . . . from complex 
inter-industry programs to humble 
safety award programs for em- 
ployees. 

There are, in fact, so many pos- 
sibilities that a firm wishing to con- 
duct a safety program of its own is 
often at a highly confused loss as 
to what to do and where to begin. 
Fortunately, we have a clear-cut 
plan to lead them out of the woods 
and straight-away to the establish- 
ment of an effective safety pro- 
gram. Step by step, here it is: 

1) Get the facts. Go to the 
agencies already active in safety 
work and with their help, find out 
just what is already being done in 
the field and what still needs to 
be done. If possible, go to the 
agency coordinating the safety pro- 
gram in the area you are interested 
in. Nationally or regionally, the 
place to start would be at the Na- 
tional Safety Council; on a state- 
wide basis, the best source might 
be the state safety coordinator who 
might be in either the state depart- 
ment of motor vehicle administra- 
tion on the state police; locally, the 
city council, police department or 
safety council might be coordinat- 
ing the program. An_ excellent 
booklet, “How to Attack the Traffic 
Accident Problem In Your Com- 
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ESSO STANDARD Of COMPAN 


Millions of motorists will be reminded of highway safety by these billboard 
messages prominently displayed by Esso on the nation’s traffic lanes 


munity,” is available from the As- 
sociation of Casualty and Surety 
Companies. 

This procedure will 
the possibility of your company 
duplicating an existing program; it 
will point up areas in which a pro- 
gram is definitely needed; it will 
help you establish a program that 
will be better balanced, more pro- 
ductive, than a hit-or-miss pro- 


eliminate 


gram. When you have completed 
your investigation, 

2) List the things that still need 
to be done. Now, much of the con- 
fusion should be gone. Here, before 
you in black and white, you have 
a list of things for your company 
to consider. 

3) Decide what your firm is 
willing and able to undertake. This 
is as crucial a point as any in the 
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entire planning program. At this 
point, an honest appraisal of what 
the firm is willing and able to do 
is more important than simply good 
intentions. It is better to enter into 
a limited program and do it well 
than to attempt a large and osten- 
tatious program and have it falter 
because of inability or unwilling- 
ness to conduct it. 


OnE OBSTACLE 


In making this decision, a prime 
consideration should be the inter- 
est and enthusiasm of management. 
Lack of management interest does 
not necessarily foredoom a safety 
program, but it does present a con- 
siderable obstacle. When manage- 
ment is convinced of the value of 
an effort, however, the program is 
free to succeed on its own merits. 
Still better, it is of considerable 
help if management is willing to 
help “merchandise” the program to 
employees and the public. 

4) List the programs according 
to their urgency. It is not necessary 
to select the first program on the 
list, but quite obviously, the more 
urgent the program, the more val- 
uable will be its contribution. And 
usually, the program most needed 
will meet with greatest acceptance 
and will be most appreciated by 
the public and by other groups 
with which the firm will be work- 
ing. 

5) Select the program. At this 
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point you know what is being 
done, what needs to be done, what 
your firm is willing to undertake 
and what is most urgent. If one 
does not already exist, you will 
probably want to begin with a 
safety program for your own em- 
ployees. Then, looking at your list 
of prospective programs, you can 
select those necessary to round out 
your activities. Such things as the 
nature of your firm, its aims, size, 
geographic limits and the budget 
available may help you in making 
this final decision. Because of the 
difference in these factors, one pro- 
gram might be clearly easier to 
conduct than the others. 

6) See what facilities are avail- 
able. Before setting up the actual 
machinery necessary to conduct 
the program, once more contact the 
coordinating agency in your area. 
Describe your proposed program 
and ask what help you might re- 
ceive from other groups. You will 
often be surprised at the informa- 
tion, materials, facilities and coun- 
sel you can get from other groups 
that will greatly simplify the ad- 
ministration of your own program. 

7) Put the program into effect 
and follow it through. These seven 
simple steps will do much to assist 
a company in establishing a traffic 
safety program that will be of real 
value in the nation’s battle against 
traffic accidents and their human 
and economic waste. 
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What will a company get in re- 
turn for its safety efforts? Some of 
the rewards we have already men- 
tioned. But aside from the eco- 
nomic aspects of such activity, the 
humanitarian value of the program 
will bring to the company many 
“plus” benefits in the form of good- 
will from employees . . . from the 
community . . . from the public at 
large. 


Many BENEFITS 


These benefits are so pronounced 
that the Esso Standard Oil Com- 
pany has set up the Esso Safety 
Foundation as a part of its Public 
Relations Department. While this 
arrangement emphasized the value 
of the safety program to the com- 
pany, it does not minimize the im- 
portance of the program as a safety 
undertaking first and last. 

The Esso Safety Foundation was 
reactivated, after some 14 years of 
relative inactivity, by Mr. Stanley 
C. Hope, president of the Esso 
Standard Oil Company. As director 
of the Foundation, I report directly 
to the company president and his 
willingness to support the program 
has been in large part responsible 
for its success. 

Esso’s safety program is an ex- 
tensive one, directed by the Foun- 
dation and administered on the 
local level by 44 field representa- 
tives. One part of our program is 
aimed at our own employees; an- 
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other is directed at the public, and 
in this, advertising plays an im- 
portant part. 

Each year an estimated 5 to 10 
percent of Esso’s advertising budg- 
et is allotted to safety. The back- 
bone of this advertising campaign 
is our 24-sheet poster display 
throuzh which we have been cred- 
ited with presenting some of the 
most famous and effective traffic 
safety posters of all time. These 
billboards are heavily supple- 
mented by television, radio and 
newspaper advertising. The goal of 
this advertising is personal response 
. . . to get individuals to cooperate 
with and support safety efforts by 
driving and walking more safely. 

One final phase of our program 
is designed to provide the nation 
with competent, trained personnel 
to carry on safety work in years to 
come. To accomplish this, the 
Foundation annually offers fellow- 
ships or grants-in-aid for study at 
ten universities within our terri- 
tory. 

Three fellowships are given to 
support work for advanced degrees 
in driver research and three others 
for advanced degrees in traffic en- 
gineering. In addition, 145 schol- 
arships are given to enable reci- 
pients to complete studies neces- 
sary for certification as teachers of 
driver education in their respective 
states. Thirty-five grants-in-aid are 
given to enable judges, prosecutors 
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and justices to attend a_ short 
course on court procedure and 
traffic violation problems. Thirty 
more are given to bring representa- 
tives of police departments to a 
short course on enforcement. 

After completion of study, the 
recipients of these fellowships and 
grants are expected to apply their 
skills to the traffic problerns of their 
own communities. Thus, in this 
phase of the Foundation’s program 
it is easy to see how a safety pro- 
gram sponsored by a business or 
industrial firm can make a definite 
contribution to the nation’s cam- 
paign against traffic accidents. 

The nation’s traffic problem is, of 
course, far from solved. The prog- 
ress made to date is heartening, 
but with increased travel, increased 
exposure to accidents, there is also 
a steadily increasing toll of dead 
and injured and an increasing cost 
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of settling the nation’s highway 
bill. 

Traffic affects everybody, and 
there is an old saying that every- 
body’s business is nobody’s busi- 
ness. If we are to make headway 
in reducing traffic perils and ex- 
penses, more and more industries 
and businesses must make it their 
business to put safety programs 
into their own activities. The wider 
the participation, the better our 
chances of winning the fight. 

How can you help? If you are 
active in the management of a 
business you can aid by urging 
your company to adopt a safety 
program. If not, you can, through 
your business and personal con- 
nections, urge others to participate. 
In the meantime, $12.5 million is 
pouring through the hole in the 
pocket of business and industry 
daily. The time for action is now! 


Ignorance of the law doesn’t excuse you .. . 
and it certainly doesn’t prevent accidents from 
happening. So make it your duty to know the 
traffic laws, and obey them to the letter. 

—The Wisconsin Underwriter 





@ The increased leisure time available in mod- 


ern living has created a boom in sports and 


recreation—what this means to the producer is 


aptly drawn in this article in figures that are 


nearly unbelievable 


What's a Hobby Worth? 


Vow MAN, get a hobby; pref- 


erably get two, one for indoors 

and one for outdoors” advised a 
distinguished author.* That this 
advice, echoed in different terms 
by many others, has been taken 
seriously is apparent from figures 
published by a leading American 
sports magazine. The estimate is 
that: 

About 25,000,000 persons go 
fishing each year. 

20,000,000 go bowling, 

15,000,000 go boating, 

5,000,000 go golfing. 

Impressive figures? Then con- 
sider this—The Director of Phi- 
lately in the Post Office Depart- 
ment is quoted as saying that 12,- 
600,000 or more stamp collectors 
spend $15,000,000 a year to 
buy ordinary and commemorative 
stamps from the department's Phil- 
aletic agency and from post offices. 
This undoubtedly is only a fraction 


*A. Edward Newton, Amenities of 


Book-Collecting. 


By TURNER McDOWELL 


of what they spend in purchases 
from dealers and from other phi. 
latelists. 

If you were to ask a person how 
much his hobby is worth, he might 
find difficulty in answering in terms 
of dollars and cents but there’s no 
question he would answer that it is 
something he deeply cherishes. The 
equipment used in the hobby, be 
it fishing tackle or rare coins, re- 
ceives the best treatment the owner 
can bestow upon it. 

Since statistics quickly become 
boring, let’s turn to a consideration 
of the effect upon the insurance 
man of the avid interest of Ameri- 
cans in sports and other hobbies. 
At the outset we should recognize 
that since the owner values his 
hobby equipment, he is interested 
in insuring it and he will give it the 
best of care, making him eligible 
for broad coverage at fair rates. 
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Take first the 25,000,000 who 
go fishing. Admittedly, a great per- 
centage are of the casual variety. 
Nevertheless, it has been stated 
that the fishing tackle industry is 
the biggest industry in the world 
in the number of items produced; 
and while the dollar volume is con- 
siderably short of that of such 
giants as the automotive industry, 
it is by no means insignificant. In 
fact, a sporting goods merchant 
states that the average serious fish- 
erman tells his wife that his tackle 
is worth $50, tells his friends it is 
worth $100, but actually $150 is 
nearer the true value. While this 
comment appears facetious on the 
surface, actually it is probably a 
reasonably accurate estimate. 


SHUTTER Bucs 


Or take the matter of cameras 
—it is estimated that the total value 
of photographic equipment in the 
United States is $77 per family. 
Bear in mind this is an average fig- 
ure and that those who are pros- 
pects for policies will have well in 
excess of this amount. 

I have already said that the 
great majority of fishermen and 
camera addicts take pride in their 
equipment and treasure it among 
their greatest riches. Would they 
be interested in insuring it? You 
can bet they would. But the im- 
portant thing to the agent who ar- 
ranges a broad form policy cover- 
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ing the fishing or camera equip- 
ment is not the dollars he will col- 
lect from this particular policy but 
the contact he will establish which 
may lead to a large account. 

All of which leads us to a con- 
sideration of the various types of 
hobby insurance. Generally speak- 
ing, they fall into two main cate- 
gories, First are the “controlled” 
lines, with forms and rates stand- 
ardized and subject to approval 
by the supervisory authorities. The 
main ones in this category are: 

Cameras 

Musical Instruments 

Golfers Equipment 

Stamp & Coin Collections 

Saddlehorses & their equipment 

Antiques, book collecting and 

other forms of fine arts. 

The second category consists of 
the “uncontrolled” lines in which 
the form and rate are determined 
by the insurance carrier after tak- 
ing into consideration the type of 
property, the exposure and the cov- 
erage afforded. A few examples 
are: 

Hunting equipment 

Fishing equipment 

Boats and boating equipment 

Camping equipment 

Most of the types of hobbies in 
the “controlled” category may be 
insured on the very popular Per- 
sonal Articles Floater. This form is 
so well known that no lengthy de- 
scription is necessary, other than 
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to list the eight eligible classes of 
property, which are: 
1. Jewelry 
2. Furs 
. Cameras 
. Musical Instruments 
. Silverware 
. Golfer’s Equipment 
. Fine Arts 
. Stamp and coin collections 
Since collecting of jewelry and 
furs is frequently a hobby, it might 
almost be said that the Personal 
Articles Floater is a “Personal Hob- 
by Floater.” This 8-point package 
policy gives all-risk coverage with 
few exclusions and very reasonable 
rates. Since the minimum premium 
applies to the policy as a whole 
rather than to each coverage sep- 
arately, insureds are pleased to 
find how much coverage they can 
secure for a small premium. Sell 
one coverage and many times you'll 
end up with two, three or more and 
often you'll eventually get all the 
insured’s business. 


Fine ARTS 


Did you say Fine Arts is not a 
hobby? Then what would you call 
a collection of dolls from many 
countries (with a high five figure 
value) or the collection of glass 
paper weights from all corners of 
the earth, valued well into six fig- 
ures? And what about the book 
collector or lover of antique furni- 
ture? The Fine Arts field is a large 
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one, by no means confined to the 
few with private art galleries. It is 
important for the producer to re- 
member that, in addition to the 
broader coverage, an all-risk Fine 
Arts policy often can be written 
at a premium as low as, or lower 
than, that for the more restricted 
coverage of individual policies. 


Turner McDowell 


THE AUTHOR: 
Mr. McDowell is assistant secretary 
of the Glens Falls Group. He is in 
charge of the inland marine-bur- 
He joined 


glary-glass department. 
the Group in 1930 and has been 
active on rating and research com- 
mittees for the National Bureau of 
Casualty Underwriters for 
years. 


many 
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Needless to say, a good part of 
the appeal is under the all-risk and 
full floater features of the coverage. 

To illustrate the importance of 
Fine Arts, a wide-awake agent re- 
cently wrote a policy for a lady 
who makes a hobby of collecting 
antiques. This lady was so well 
pleased that she referred the agent 
to a friend, likewise a collector, in 
a city 50 miles away. He was suc- 
cessful in writing a second Fine 
Arts policy, this one for over $200,- 
000, and will soon take over all the 
insurance for this other insured. 
The reason?—Although she had 
several times asked her former 
agent for some type of all-risk in- 
surance on her antiques, she was 
never successful in getting a policy 
or a quotation. The agent who 
overlooked Fine Arts lost the busi- 
ness and this meant considerable 
commission income because her 
total annual premiums are quite 
substantial. 


Horse Lovers 


I mentioned saddlehorses. In 
many localities the love of horse 
flesh remains, and the hobby of 
riding on bridle paths or to the 
hounds retains its popularity. Many 
people own valuable gaited horses 
with expensive harness, saddlery, 
blankets or other gear. A Livestock 
Mobile Agricultural Equip- 
ment Floater, which may be 
written to cover horses and their 


and 
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equipment except those used ex- 
clusively for racing, show, or de- 
livery purposes, is just the thing 
for this insured. Needless to say, 
the insured who owns show or sad- 
dle horses usually owns consider- 
able other property and the ac- 
count is generally a valuable one. 


REASONABLE RATES 


Getting back to such things as 
fishing equipment and gun floaters, 
the rate and coverage are set by 
the insurance carrier after consider- 
ing the type of property, coverage 
and exposure, but in most cases 
both insured and agent will be 
highly pleased at the reasonable 
cost for broad coverage against 
almost all perils commonly insured 
against except accidental breakage. 
Your insured will be pleased he 
can get so much coverage at such 
a reasonable price and will often 
express his pleasure by directing 
more business your way. 

But the emphasis should be, not 
on the premium for the hobby 
equipment, but to the attachment 
which the prospect feels for his 
hobby, and to the opportunity of 
writing his other insurance. Per- 
haps the low rate and broad cov- 
erage can be directly attributed to 
the way he treasures and safe- 
guards it. 

Personal lines represent better 
than one-third of the total Inland 
Marine volume or around $100,- 
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There are 25,000,000 who go fishing and the fishing tackle industry is the 
biggest in the world in the number of items produced 


000,000 a year premium income. 
A little more attention to insuring 
his customers’ hobbies will give the 
enterprising producer a larger part 
of this business and a bigger share 
of the fire and casualty business. 
If the approach of the producer 
is on this basis, “What is your 
hobby worth?”, the answer will 


be that it’s definitely worth insur- 
ing and that the producer who 
properly insures it stands to profit 
handsomely. 


So my advice to the producer is, 
make a hobby of hobby insurance, 
and you'll find your hobby is worth 
a great deal in more ways than one. 





@ The smail business man is subject to all the 


various types of losses from burglary and the 
Storekeeper’s Burglary and Robbery Policy offers 
a package contract that gives the protection 


he needs—and can pay for 


HE STOREKEEPER’S Burglary 
Gee Robbery Policy is a pack- 
age contract which was devised to 
protect the small business man who 
is subject to all the various types 
of losses covered by the field of 
burglary insurance but who could 
not afford to pay, or because of 
his small exposure, would not pay 
the premium charges for the vari- 
ous specific coverage policies. Every 
business man needs money to 
operate. He needs money to stay 
in business and must take every 
precaution to prevent a severe 
financial setback. 

The Storekeeper’s Burglary and 
Robbery Policy contains seven In- 
suring Agreements under which 
protection is afforded similar to 
that in specific coverage policies, 
namely: 

I. Robbery Inside the Premises 


—of money, securities, merchandise, 
furniture, fixtures and equipment. 
Il. Robbery Outside the Premises 
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—of money, securities, merchandise 
including the wallet or bag con- 
taining such property while being 
conveyed by a messenger. 

Ill. Kidnapping—of money, se- 
curities, merchandise, furniture, 
fixtures and equipment within the 
premises. 

IV. Burglary; Safe Burglary— 
safe burglary of money, securities 
and merchandise within the prem- 
ises and for loss not exceeding 
$50 by burglary of money and se- 
curities within the premises. 

V. Theft; Night Depository or 
Residence—of money and securities 
within a night depository in any 
bank or within the house or apart- 
ment occupied as a residence by 
a custodian or messenger. 

VI. Burglary; Robbery of Watch- 
man—of merchandise, furniture, 
fixtures and equipment within the 
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premises when not open for busi- 
ness. Under this insuring agree- 
ment, the actual cash value of any 
one article of jewelry shall be 
deemed not to exceed $50. 

VII. Damage—to the premises 
and to money, securities, mer- 
chandise, furniture, fixtures and 
equipment within the premises, by 
such robbery, kidnapping, burglary 
safe burglary, robbery of a watch- 
man, or attempt thereat, provided 
that, with respect to damage to 
the premises, the insured is the 
owner thereof or is liable for such 
damage. 

VIII. Policy Period, Territory— 
applies only to loss which occurs 
during the policy period within 
any of the states of the United 
States of America, the District of 
Columbia, Alaska, Virgin Islands, 
Puerto Rico, Canal Zone, Hawaii 
or Canada. 

Exclusions—This policy does not 
apply: 

1) To loss due to fraudulent, dis- 
honest or criminal act by any 
insured, a partner therein, or 
an officer, employee, director, 
trustee or authorized repre- 
sentative. This exclusion does 
not apply to safe burglary or 
robbery or attempt thereat by 


THE AUTHOR: 


other than an insured or a 
partner therein. 
To loss due to war, whether 
or not declared, civil war, in- 
surrection, rebellion or revolu- 
tion, or to any act or condi- 
tion incident to any of the 
foregoing. 

3) To loss of manuscripts, rec- 
ords or accounts. 

4) Under Insuring Agreements VI 
and VII, to loss occurring dur- 
ing a fire in the premises. 


RECENT CHANGES 


These Insuring Agreements in- 
clude the most recent changes. The 
most important features which 
have been incorporated are as fol- 
lows: 

Insuring Agreement [V—Burglary; 
Safe Burglary—is newly extended 
to include loss not exceeding $50 
by burglary of money and securi- 
ties within the premises. 

Insuring Agreement V—Night 
Depository or Resident—The cover- 
age under this Agreement is ex- 
tended to cover theft for which 
an additional premium was formerly 
charged. 

Insuring Agreement VI—Burglary; 
Robbery of Watchman—This Agree- 


Mr. Haug is an underwriter in the burglary, glass and inland marine department 


of the American Surety Company. He joined them in 1919 after service with 


the Navy in World War I. 
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ment now provides coverage against 
loss by robbery of a watchman 
from within the premises when not 
open for business. 

The last important changes in 
the conditions are as follows: 


ConpiT10on 1—Definitions: 

(c) Premises. This definition 
has been broadened to include the 
interior of that portion of any 
building at the location designated 
in the declarations, which, there- 
fore, makes the term include all 
buildings if there are more than 
one at the location, in lieu of the 
provision in the previous policy 
which included only “the interior 
of that portion of the building de- 
signated” in the declarations. The 
limitation in the replaced policy 
that the premises must be oc- 
cupied solely by the insured in 
conducting his business has been 
deleted and instead, the coverage 
under the new policy will depend 
upon the statements in the declara- 
tions as to the part of the premises 
occupied by the insured and as to 
the business conducted by the in- 
sured on the premises. 

(g) Robbery of a Watchman. 
This definition is required because 
revised Insuring Agreement VI 
includes coverage for loss by “rob- 
bery of a watchman” which con- 
forms to the definition appearing 
in the Mercantile Open Stock 
Policy. 
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(i) Burglary. This definition, 
which appears in the “Merchandise 
in Store, $50 Limit of Specified 
Articles” Insuring Agreement of 
the previous Policy, has been 
revised to clearly indicate that 
physical damage to the exterior of 
the premises at the place of entry 
by a person making felonious entry 
constitutes a “burglary.” This is an 
elaboration of the concept of cover- 
age that companies intended in 
the use of “tools” in the definition 
of the previous policy. 

(j) Safe Burglary. This defini- 
tion has been clarified and as 
revised indicates that “Safe Bur- 
glary” includes the felonious ab- 
straction of a safe from within the 
premises. The change also clarifies 
the definition as respects a vault 
which contains no safe. 


ConpitTion 2—Ownership of Prop- 
erty; Interests Covered: 

This condition has been revised 
to conform with the condition 
adopted for use in burglary policies 
generally. The proviso that “insur- 
ance does not apply to the interest 
of any other person or organiza- 
tion in any of said property unless 
included in the insured’s proof of 
loss” is new. This is added as it is 
believed that the insured, who pays 
the premium, should have the ulti- 
mate. voice in determining what 
third party claims should be as- 
serted under the coverage, insofar 
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Robbery of Watchman is covered under one of the Insuring Agreements 


as the coverage applies to non-legal 
obligations for which the insured 
feels morally responsible. 


Conpiti0on 3—Joint Insured: 

This condition, which has been 
added, applies on an optional basis, 
designed to allow companies to 
avoid an certain 
cases where ther are joint or plural 
insureds. The provisions parallel an 


endorsement in 


analogous provision of the Money 
and Securities Broad Form and 
Mercantile Open Stock Policies. 


ConpiTion 5—Limits of Liability; 
Settlement Options: 
This condition is in 
the same as the “Payment, Re- 
placement, Continuity of Insur- 
ance” condition of the previous 
Policy, including the second sen- 


substance 
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tence of the “Ownership of Prop- 
erty Insured” condition except (a) 
the limit of liability is placed on 
the same “per occurrence” basis as 
the Money and Securities Broad 
Form and Mercantile Open Stock 
Policies; and (b) there is included 
a provision that “Any property re- 
covered after settlement of a loss 
shall be applied first to the expense 
of the parties in making such re- 
covery, with any balance applied 
as if the recovery had been made 
prior to said settlement, and loss 
adjusted accordingly.” 

This policy contains no co-insur- 
ance clause and it provides full 
protection up to the limit of in- 
surance granted. 

Policy Amounts and Premiums— 
The policy must be written as a 
unit. It is not permissible to delete 
any item of coverage for the pur- 
pose of reducing premiums. It is 
an easy matter for agents to arrive 


at the premium charge as insur- 
ance is provided in units of $250 
which amount applies to each In- 
surance Agreement. The full pre- 
mium applies to the first unit of 
cover. For each additional unit of 
insurance the premium may be dis- 
counted 50% provided that not 
more than 3 additional units of in- 
surance covering the same premises 
are purchased. 

Who are Prospects?—Small com- 
mercial concerns and storekeepers. 
When a loss has occurred, call on 
storekeepers in the immediate 
vicinity. Clippings from local news- 
papers containing notices of bur- 
glaries or robberies are good items 
to carry in your sales kit. 

The premium is of course small 
and does not appeal to some pro- 
ducers. However, by selling such 
policies on a 3-year basis, the cost 
is lessened to the assured and the 
return to the agent is reasonable. 


% 


“How is your wife?” the man asked an old 
friend he hadn't seen for years. 


“She’s in heaven,” replied the friend. 


“Oh, I'm sorry.” Then he realized that was 
not the thing to say, so he added, “I mean I'm 


glad.” 


That was even worse. He finally came out 
with, “Well, I'm surprised.” 


—The Mississippi Agent 
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Goop COMPARISON 

There is no reason to apologize for 
the high automobile insurance rates. 
They are no higher than anything 
else. Make your comparison on the 
basis of the cost of automobiles. New 
cars in the so-called low-price field, 
Ford, Chevrolet and Plymouth, cost 
three times as much as they did in 
the mid-thirties. With a deductible 
amount three times as much as the 
one you bought in 1986 your auto- 
mobile premium will not be three 
times as much in many instances. 

If you can find the manual rates 
for your community in the 30's, com- 
pare them with the costs of today and 
see where you come out. One thing 
that throws thinking off on the sub- 
ject is that during gasoline rationing 
the insurance rates dropped substan- 
tially. Certainly you can’t fairly com- 
pare premiums today with those 
quoted at a time when most motorists 
were forced to have their cars in 
garages most of the time. 


—The Local Agent 


LecaAL ERRor 

Other than a softer chair in which 
to seat a client or a plushier carpet 
on which to walk, most lawyers offer 
their clients much the same products 
—legal ability, professional integrity 
and personal reputation. These intan- 
gible and extremely valuable attributes 
which are purchased by clients are 
almost impossible to replace if they 
are lost through negligence. 

Protection of a lawyer's business 
assets is as essential an item of ex- 
pense as the purchase of his law books 
and office furniture. 

Amid the day to day routine of a 
lawyer's practice, his liability dangers 
lie galore! Errors or omissions in the 
examinations of title abstracts and 
small mistakes in drawing up forms, 
cases and checks are hidden traps of 
legal liability. The blunders of asso- 
ciates and others for whom the law- 
yer is responsible can backfire in the 
form of lawsuits. Occasionally, heavy 
pressure of business and crowded 
court calendars may cause the lawyer 
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to lose a case through default or to 
err in observing the time limitations 
of appeals. 

The professional man needs an in- 
surance policy designed for his par- 
ticular needs. Our liability insurance 
for lawyers, written through our cas- 
ualty department, can be tailored for 
almost any legal practice by using 
certain information for a pattern. 

The insured is asked to name the 
state in which he practices; the law 
school of which he is a graduate; the 
bar association to which he belongs; 
and to furnish data regarding asso- 
ciate lawyers and employes. 

Premiums for policy are deter- 
mined by the amount of the policy 
limits and the classifications of asso- 
ciates. If the basic limit of $5,000.00 
is selected, the rate for tne initial in- 
sured is $25.00; additional insureds, 
$15.00 each; law clerks, abstractors, 
and investigators, $5.00 each; all other 
employes, $1.00 each; and practicing 


lawyers associated with the insured 
but not included on the policy, $2.50 
each. Policy limits from $5,000.00 to 
$100,000.00 are available. 

Under the lawyer's liability policy, 
damages and losses are paid both 
within the policy period and 10 years 


thereafter if claim is made or suit 
brought against the lawyer for liabil- 
ity incurred while the policy was in 
force. 
—Cravens, Dargan Review 
wo dig 


TELL "EM 

Good public relations, it is said, re- 
sult 90 percent from performance 
and 10 percent from telling about it. 
An insurance company has a huge 
Greek-temple style home office build- 
ing in Milwaukee which looks like a 
public building. It has been there for 
many years, a whole block on each 
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side. In spite of all the policyholders 
and employes in town many people 


_ thought it was the post office or the 


gas company and came to pay public 
utility bills and buy postage stamps. 
Not long ago a survey was made to 
find out what the people of Milwau- 
kee thought of this splendid home- 
town institution and it was amazing 
how little they knew about it. So a 
newspaper campaign was instituted 
and big commercial looking signs 
were mounted on the building. The 
bill payers and postage seekers have 
stopped coming. You have to tell ‘em 
about yourself. 
~The Local Agent 
” Bal Meet | 

ENTHUSIASTIC YOUTH 

In a small-town newspaper office 
one day the “circulation manager” 
(also editor, publisher, proofreader 
and occasional typesetter) was talking 
to a group of young lads who deliv- 
ered his newspapers. We are struck 
with the enthusiasm of young boys 
with a purpose—and that circulation 
of the littlke paper was going up 
steadily. Have you ever thought how 
you might turn the enthusiasm of a 
group of boys toward aiding you in 
spreading the gospel of insurance? 

A team of bright young boys, prop- 
erly organized, can do a lot of useful 
tasks, not the least of which is deliv- 
ering your sales materials. And who 
knows but that one or two would 
eventually make permanent additions 
to your staff. The newspaper circula- 
tion manager used boys to get his 
message into every home. You, too, 
have a message for every home. 

—General’s Review 
4,4? 

Sates RATING 


Salesmanship has all but been for- 
gotten in the general insurance busi- 
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ness. Agent after agent brags that he 
doesn’t go out of the office for busi- 
ness. Business in general has been on 
the upgrade for 14 years and insur- 
ance has been carried along and the 
agents who once had to work to get 
volume have long since ceased to do 
do. So many an agent who is satisfied 
with the growth of his business would 
be much surprised at the figures if a 
critical analysis of his business were 
made. How many clients did he have 
in 1940 and how many today? After 
cutting his volume figure in half to 
offset the effect of inflation how does 
the resulting figure look as compared 
with his 1940 volume? If both of 
these figures look good then a selling 
job has been done. If they do not 
look like a good result for 15 years 
effort then the agent can stop patting 
himself on the back and consider 
where he would have been had he 
hired the office work done and kept 


going for new accounts and new lines. 


—The Local Agent 


y os a 
Four SELLING Ponts 

Salesmen interested in fundamen- 
tals will do well to remember these 
four valuable selling points: 

1. Treat your prospect with unfail- 
ing courtesy. 

2. Tailor your sales talk to accom- 
modate your prospect's specific needs. 

3. Explain the coverage to your 
prospect in every detail. 

4. Make your sales story concise. 
Tell it simply, directly, earnestly, and 
honestly. 

—General’s Review 
a 
DANGEROUS ENERGY 

If you are an agent who operates 
in a city or sizable town, you are 
probably doing a good deal of boiler 
and machinery business. But if you 
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operate in a small town or rural area, 
you may be bypassing this form of 
insurance because you believe there 
are no prospects in your area. But 
consider the county hospital where, 
even though it may not be steam 
heated, there are certain to be auto- 
claves and sterilizers; boiler-heated 
greenhouses, refrigerated food locker 
plants, ice plants, schools and court- 
houses. Some $60,000,000.00 in boiler 
and machinery premiums is written 
each year in our country with the 
average premium for this type of pol- 
icy one of the largest in our industry. 

Our present day strides in engineer- 
ing and safety prevent, to a great 
degree, the possibilities of power be- 
coming destructive rather than bene- 
ficial. But our modern machinery is 
far more valuable than in the past. 
And we must not forget that while 
our knowledge of the harnessing of 
power is far greater, we are still 
human and prone to error and neg- 
ligence. 

Boiler and machinery insurance may 
be applied to protect almost any sort 
of machinery which produces, con- 
verts or uses energy. Our policy is 
designed to cover only failure or 
damage which is sudden and acci- 
dental and not due to depreciation 
and which does not occur while the 
machinery is being repaired. 

The elementary boiler and machin- 
ery policy applies to direct loss with 
a single limit for each accident. The 
insuring company agrees to (1) pay 
for damage to the policyholder’s prop- 
erty up to the policy limit and pay 
expediting expenses up to $1,000.00 to 
determine that this damage is quick- 
ly repaired and (2) defend any lia- 
bility suits against the policyholder 
which arise out of the accident. Bodi- 
ly injury coverage may also be pro- 
vided, in which case the company will 
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pay for bodily injury obligations to 
the public (not to employes) out of 
the remaining sum of the single limit. 
There are certain conditions which 
modify the policy: 1) a provision per- 
mitting the company to inspect the 
boiler or machinery, 2) a clause al- 
lowing the company to suspend in- 
surance on boilers judged to be in 
hazardous condition and, 3) a provi- 
sion by which repair or replacement 
cost may be depreciated if advanta- 
geous to the insured. 

Of particular importance to the 
agent is the question: “Exactly what 
is covered against accidental failure 
or damage?” This policyholder is to 
select portions of his equipment which 
would cause vital production loss if 
accidentally damaged or destroyed or 
which, by their operation, could con- 
ceivably constitute a threat to life 
and property. Occasionally, a policy- 
holder may feel that the insurance 
on a piece of equipment is justified 


solely because the machine will be 
periodically inspected for safe oper- 
ation. As boiler and machinery insur- 
ance expert Roger Williams expresses 
it: “You might call it a guaranteed 


Accident Prevention Service, which 
endeavors through inspection to pre- 
vent failures and pays for those which 
do occur in spite of every precaution.” 

—Cravens, Dargen Review 


ee ES 

Hosspy CLuBs 
Funny, Dink could never get to 
first base with old man Dave until 
they met at the local Chess Club. 
Now Dink has not only a few Club 
members on his books but also several 
friends of old man Dave's. Never 
thought of it before but chess, music 
and philately clubs are probably the 
least likely places for agents to look 
for business. Come to think of it we 


know an agent who writes a lot of 
musicians. There are probably lots of 
pleasant and profitable hobbies be- 
sides golf, hunting and skiing. (And 
I know Dink gets a big kick out of 
his weekly chess games! ) 

—General’s Review 

sie: 9¢ 

Guest CovERAGE 

When Automobile Medical Pay- 
ments coverage was first initiated it 
did not cover the insured or members 
of his family for injuries they re- 
ceived. It was distinctly a guest cov- 
erage. This still is the most important 
part of the policy—and provides the 
only excuse for it being made a part 
of a public liability contract. 

The second development with Auto 
Medical Payments was to make it op- 
tional to include the insured and his 
family for an extra premium. This be- 
came so popular that the first form 
was discontinued. But agents should 
never fail to emphasize the guest 
coverage. A friend of the writer, for 
example, refused to carry Medical 
payments because his employer in- 
sured his family for hospital and sur- 
gical benefits, but he was sending his 
children to a private school, with his 
wife taking turns in a car pool, pack- 
ing the car with eight or ten young- 
sters every time her turn came—in fact 
he had purchased a station wagon 
with three seats for the purpose. 
When I called his attention to the 
“guest hazard” he said, “I'll call that 
agent in the morning an? tell him to 
fix it up.” 

—The Local Agent 
eae 
MippLe Man 


Is the man who trucks milk from 
farms to wholesalers covered for 
Liability? 

—General’s Review 





®@ A profitable source of income for the pro- 


ducer is in the field of court bonds—the list is 


eo" 


long as the author shows—and the avenue of 


approach is through attorneys who can be of 


great assistance 


 ~ 


Every Man’s Day in Court 


OURT OR JUDICIAL BONDS devel- 
C op a very profitable income, 
both for the surety companies and 
the agents. 

Court bonds are furnished 
connection with litigation in the 
courts. Their purpose is to enable 
the principal to seek in the courts 
some remedy to which he thinks he 
is entitled, and to protect the other 
party from loss in the event the 
principal fails to show that he was 
legally entitled to the remedy. 
Court bonds fall into two groups 
or classifications: (1) Plaintiff's 
bond—generally termed Voluntary 
Court bonds and (2) Defendant's 
bond — generally termed Compul- 
sory Court bonds. 

Plaintiff's bonds are generally 
given by a plaintiff or complainant 
in order that he may have the right 
to pursue an original remedy. Com- 
mon bonds included in this group 
are Attachment, Replevin, Injunc- 
tion, Costs and bond of indemnity 


in 


5 


ond 


‘ 
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to a sheriff or a United States Mar- 
shal. In general a plaintiff's bond 
indemnifies the defendant against 
loss in case the court finally de- 
cides that the plaintiff (the prin- 
cipal) was not legally entitled to 
the remedy allowed upon filing of 
the bond. To recover damages in 
such circumstances, the defendant 
must establish liability under the 
bond by bringing a separate suit 
against the principal and the sure- 
ty in the amount of damages, if 
any, which the court awards him 
in the suit, which award establishes 
the amount of the surety’s liability. 

In most suits the plaintiff has 
substantial grounds for bringing 
suit. The bond of the plaintiff does 
not guarantee payment of a definite 
sum of money but merely protects 
the defendant against damages he 
may suffer. Should the plaintiff win 
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the suit, that is generally regarded 
as a discharge of the surety’s lia- 
bility. 

Defendant's bonds must be fur- 
nished by the defendant to enable 
him to obtain or regain possession 
of property seized by the plaintiff 
pending the outcome of the suit, or 
to suspend execution of judgment, 
or to stay the decree of a court 
while the defendant seeks reversal 
of a judgment rendered, or for 
other relief as specified in the bond. 


SatisFY DECREE 


The bonds included in this group 
are Discharge Attachment, Dissolve 
Injunction, Counter Replevin, Ap- 
peal from Judgment or Decree, Dis- 
charge Mechanics Lien, Release of 


Libel, Stipulation for Value, Bail 
and Removal. 

The defendant’s bond provides 
that the defendant will satisfy the 
judgment order or decree rendered 
by the court in the action or upon 
affirmation of the judgment. The 
amount of liability in case of a 
money judgment is the amount of 
judgment plus interest and costs, 
and in the case of a judgment for 
delivery of property, it is the value 
of the property (or the property 
itself) with compensation for loss 
of the use of the property during 
the suit and costs. The obligation 
thus assumed by the surety on 
bonds is purely a financial obliga- 
tion to pay a sum of money, defi- 


May 


nite in amount or to be determined, 
upon the happening of the event. 
From the agent’s viewpoint the 
avenue of solicitation for this type 
of business is from the attorneys. 
They must be contacted and im- 
pressed with the agent's ability to 
handle the attorney's requests. In 
order to do that, he must be 
equipped with a power of attorney. 
Generally speaking, the under- 
writing by the surety industry is 
about the same with one or two 
exceptions. The plaintiff's bonds 
are underwritten rather freely and 
the defendant’s bonds invariably 
require collateral for the purpose 
of trying to equalize the rate situ- 
ation where full cash collateral is 
deposited, as against those cases 
when it is not, a rule was estab- 
lished a few years ago allowing a 
full 50% reduction in premium (not, 
however below $25) when cash or 
United States Government bonds 
were deposited with the surety in 
the amount of the surety’s full lia- 
bility. This rule has proven very 
popular and has stimulated the de- 
posit of such collateral in many 
more cases than formerly. Obvious- 
ly, definite and precise description 
of collateral, deposited for the pur- 
pose of rate consideration, is nec- 
essary. This rule, as well as rates 
for Court Bonds, is found on the 
“CF” pages of the Bond Manual. 
The layman’s view is why should 
he put up collateral and have to 
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pay a premium in addition thereto. 
Why shouldn’t he just post the col- 
lateral with the court? This is per- 
missible, but the agent and de- 
positor should realize that in the 
majority of the states that the only 
right of recovery against a public 
body, where the collateral is posted, 
is against the clerk who receipted 
for the collateral and not the pub- 
lie body. In this regard as we re- 
call very definitely a case where 
$75,000 of negotiable bonds were 
placed as collateral with the county 
clerk. When it came to return 
the collateral, the entire $75,000 
could not be found and was proven 
to be taken by a deputy who had 
only a $5,000 public official bond 
covering his duties. 

If the producer is in the county 
seat, and more particularly in large 
metropolitan areas, then it is well 
worth his time to spend part of the 
day in the court house. There are 
many successful agents handling 
nothing but court and fiduciary 
business in large metropolitan areas 
who keep a man at the court house. 
As soon as the attorney has filed a 
petition the agent should immedi- 
ately contact the attorney. 

In rural areas if the agent is at 
a county seat, he could use a mail 
campaign to all of the attorneys in 
the county to contact him on their 
way to the court house and also 
pre-arrange with them, the supply- 
ing of so called “Attorney's Kits” 
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which consists of blank bonds, ap- 
plications and rate charts. 

When the agent is away from 
the county seat, then the attorney 
should be impressed with obtaining 
his bond before leaving the court 
house. 

It is true there are many small 
premiums in this classification, but 
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once an agent gets familiar with 
the various forms and the necessary 
information to write up the bond, 
they can be handled rather easily. 
A good number of them run on for 
years with nothing more to do on 
renewal but to bill the attorney for 
the premium. In this connection if 
the agent is not too familiar with 
the necessary information, he could 
ask his company to supply him 
with specimen copies of bonds. It 
is also wise to have a girl in the 
office equipped with a power of 
attorney, so that she can sign the 
bond in the absence of the agent. 


PROBATE BONDS 


Tied in closely with court bonds 
are probate bonds. These bonds 


have to do with an important 
branch of suretyship—that is, with 
bonds given by administrators, ex- 
ecutors, guardians and other fidu- 
ciaries. The liability under such 
bonds is primarily one of honesty, 
since the greater part of the risk 
to the surety company lies in the 
possible dishonesty of the person 
handling the affairs of an estate. 
More is involved, however, than 
the mere fidelity hazard because a 
fiduciary may default, and his sure- 
ty suffer loss, even when no dis- 
honesty or even bad faith has been 
chargeable to him. An executor or 
guardian, for example, may invest 
part of the funds entrusted to his 
care in a way unauthorized by law, 


May 


with resulting loss to the estate, 
however well-intentioned he may 
have been. 

A fiduciary must, therefore, be 
more than merely honest. He must 
be diligent in assembling the assets 
of the estate; he must be vigilant 
in protecting such assets after they 
have been collected; he must dis- 
burse them only as the court or- 
ders, or as trust deeds or the ap- 
plicable statutes may require; and 
he must do everything in rigid ac- 
cordance with the law, remember- 
ing that ignorance of the law does 
not excuse him from liability. In- 
deed, a default of any part of these 
comprehensible and unmodifiable 
obligations means that, if the prin- 
cipal cannot make up the loss, the 
surety must make good to the estate 
regardless of whether such default 
is due to dishonesty. 

They are generally divided into 
two classes, short term and long 
term. Those bonds where it ap- 
pears they will run less than three 
years are considered short term. 
Any bond in excess of that is con- 
sidered long term. The short term 
bonds are generally freely under- 
written. Long term bonds are 
looked at on a different basis and 
many times require joint-control 
for the benefit of the principal, his 
attorney and the surety. A separate 
article can be written on the pros 
and cons of joint-control, but I have 
found that the attorneys who spe- 
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cialize in this field do not object to 
joint-control. It is usually the at- 
torney who has little experience 
in probate work and for some rea- 
son thinks the surety company is 
questioning the honesty of his 
client. That is not true. 

The companies have cut down 
considerably the details in the han- 
dling of these bonds, most of them 
using a postcard as an application, 
others with a minimum short form. 

Use of company facilities in con- 
nection with termination evidence 
will save the agent a considerable 
amount of time and the handling 
of details. 

The agents on these bonds should 
consider, particularly on the long 
term bonds, the discount rule on 
premiums in advance. Quite a sav- 
ing can be given as shown on 
Manual Page CF-32. 

The agent can take the line of 
least resistance and allow the at- 
torney to obtain the application, 
but if he would take the other 
approach and ask the attorney to 
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allow him to get a signed applica- 
tion, it will give him a direct con- 
tact with risks to develop all other 
lines. 

An agent, on the other hand, 
should arrange with his commercial 
risks to have their attorney get in 
touch with him for other judicial 
bonds to keep his competitors 
away. 

There is still a considerable 
number of bonds being requested 
in spite of excellent economical 
conditions in the country. Contact 
should be made with finance com- 
panies, appliance stores and others 
selling equipment on a conditional 
sales contract basis. 

We repeat, the business is prof- 
itable to the active agent and the 
company. It does require effort, 
but it could lead to many dollars of 
new commissions. Your competi- 
tion is not actively soliciting these 
bonds and it is at a minimum in 
any event. 

Get yourself known as 
Bond Man” in your town. 


“The 


. 


The Federal Government is the biggest land- 
owner in our country—also the biggest house 
builder, the biggest employer, the biggest banker 
and insurance company, the biggest consumer, 
the biggest borrower and the biggest lender, 


and the biggest spender! 





... AUTOMOBILE 


Hoot. Haled into court for driving 


without lights, a Ventura, Calif., 
woman was allowed a month’s time to 
choose between a fine or a jail term 
when the judge refused to accept her 
defense: “I can see like an owl”... . 
Burnt Fusee. A Lancaster, Ohio, man 
who lost his car keys fetched a length 
of wire from the garage to get his 
engine started, learned while recover- 
ing from burns in hospital that he had 
picked out a fuse wire with dynamite 
cap on it . . . Harm-oney. An Austra- 
lian jury awarded a Sydney musician 
$22,500 in damages after he com- 
plained that he had given up radio en- 
gagements, following an auto accident, 
because he had lost his “cheerfulness” 
.. . Flip-Plop. After a $50 fine and 
loss of driver’s license for 90 days for 
crashing into a truck at Yellow River 
Bridge, a Marshfield, Wis., motorist 
angrily approached the same bridge 
six hours later, clipped off five guard 
posts and somersaulted into the river. 


..» BURGLARY AND THEFT 


Bad Ad. Serving a 15-year prison 
term for robbing a bank, a Greens- 
boro, N. C., man appealed to have 
his case reopened on grounds of in- 
sanity, announced that he had worn 
a work shirt with his employer’s name 
and address on it during the holdup, 
claimed that “this was not compatible 
to the action of a sane man who is 
about to rob a bank” . . . Droll Dross. 
A Fresno, Calif., man was sentenced 
to a year in prison for forging checks 
on his wife’s bank account so that he 
could buy wedding and engagement 
rings for his girl friend . . . On Target. 
A Salt Lake City grocer hired a re- 
lief clerk so that he could attend a 
convention where he listened atten- 
tively as police warned of the danger 
of keeping loaded guns in stores, re- 
turned to find that relief clerk had 
routed two robbers by firing at them 
with the pistol the grocer always kept 
in his store. 


... FIRE 


Yank-ee. Enraged after an argument 
with his wife, a New Bedford, Mass., 
man burned down their storage barn, 
tried unsuccessfully to set fire to the 
house, then ripped out the telephone 
wires so that the firemen could not be 
called . .. Toro. A 91-year-old Mexico 
City woman accused a 9l-year-old 
man there of setting fire to her bou- 
doir in a jealous rage as a climax to 
the “torrid love affair” they had been 
carrying on .. . Those Men. After her 
home was destroyed by fire, a Japanese 
housewife protested in a letter to her 
local newspaper that friends had been 
sending sake as a condolence gift: “At 
such a time one hopes that the men 
will work cleaning up the debris, but 
all they do is drink sake, talk much, 
get drunk, and end up snoring loudly. 
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